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PREFACE. 


AFTER  fo  many  large  and 
learned  Treatifes  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  Agriculture,  I  imagine 
this  will  be  thought  fuperfluous : 
but  as  I  write  with  an  intent  of  be¬ 
ing  of  fervice  and  afiiftance  to  my 
Country,  that  determined  me  to 
publifh  this  Treatife. 

What  chiefly  induced  me  to  this 
undertaking  was  a  viflble  want  of 

A  2  Men 
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Men  to  defend  His  Majefty’s  Domi¬ 
nions,  and  the  Poor  complaining 
of  the  fcarcity  of  Bread, 

There  are  large  tradts  of  Land 
in  the  Nation  which  lie  unculti¬ 
vated,  ,and  at  the  fame  time  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  plentiful  crops  of 
Corn.  Thofe  Countries,  may  be 

too  thin  of  Inhabitants  to  till 

*»  *  ‘  ** 

the  Land ;  but  were  there  habita¬ 
tions  ere&ed,  the  number  of  People 
would  increafe,  as  well  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Corn  ;  and  in  all  probability, 
would  relieve  the  grievances  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

There  are  many  Gentlemen  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  uncultivated  Lands,  who 
are  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which 
would  arife  by  deftroying  of  war¬ 
rens. 
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rens,  and  converting  the  land  into 
Farms ;  at  the  fame  time  many  fuch 
Eftates  belong  to  Noblemen  or  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  reftde  at  great  diftan- 
ces :  and  being  perhaps  engaged  in 
publick  affairs,  they  have  not  leifure 
or  opportunity  to  obferve  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  Lands,  though  are  zea¬ 
lous  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
Nation,  according  as  there  is  a  ne- 
ceffity. 

,  Thofe  warren  Eftates  which  be¬ 
long  to  Landlords  reftding  at  a  di- 
ftance,  often  prevent  other  Gentle¬ 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
making  improvements,  for  the 
rabbets  would  deftroy  the  hedges, 
corn,  See.  upon  the  Lands  ad¬ 
joining  :  but  were  there  a  general 

A  3  con- 
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currence  for  the  demolifhing  of  war¬ 
rens  which  join  each  other  (upon 
Land  that  would  produce  corn) 
this  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Nation. 

I  am  fenfible  fome  of  the  owners 
of  warren  Eftates  are  informed,  that 
the  letting  their  Land  for  that  ufe 
is  the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be 
made  of  them ;  but  by  my  calcu¬ 
lation  it  appears  to  the  contrary :  I 
affirm  to  be  juft;  as  to  the  expence 
that  would  attend  the  work  and  the 
profits  that  would  arife :  and  I  hope 
fome  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen, 
will  execute  the  plan  I  have  given. 

There  are  fome  Commons  where¬ 
on  furz  grows,  which  the  poor  make 
their  fuel.  Now  if  fuch  Lands  were 

converted 
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converted  into  private  properties,  it 
might  poftibly  be  deemed  a  robbery 
committed  upon  the  needy  ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  Poor  could  not  obtain 
any  thing  elfe  to  burn,  there  might 
be  apart  referved  for  their  ufe  only, 
and  one  acre  fenced  from  cattle, 
would  produce  as  much  as  ten  where 
Sheep,  Goats,  Affes,  and  the  like, 
frequently  feed. 

The  Rules  1  have  given  for  In- 
clofing,  Tilling,  Manuring,  &c.  of 
Dry  and  Barren  Lands,  are  fuch  as  I 
cauled  to  be  pradtifed  with  good 
fuccefs ;  and  I  hope  many  others 
will  reap  benefit  from  them. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  fir  ft  Part, 
a  poftihility  of  improving  other  forts 
or  Land,  befides  what  I  have  given 

A  4.  directions 
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directions  for :  I  have  not  at  prefent 
leifure  to  give  Rules  for  the  doing 
of  it,  but  if  I  be  applied  to,  either 
perfonally  or  by  letter,  will  give 
iny  advice  to  any  one  that  does 
me  the  honour  to  require  it. 


Chijlehvrji ,  dpril  4,  1760. 

At  the  Right  Honorable 

Lord  Robert  Bertie’s. 
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AS  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Sheets  in 
the  time  of  printing,  there  are  fome  miftakes  made 
that  deftroy  my  Meaning,  therefore  I  beg  of  my  Readers  to 
corred  them  iirft  according  to  the  following  Table* 
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of  them 
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io8  -  -  8  for  reached  the  plants  they  did  not 
thrive  read  when  the  roots  reach¬ 
ed  there,  the  plants  did  not  thrive 
142  -  -  23  for  before  read  before  fowing 
145  -  -  7  &  8  for  what  wheat  profpers 
greatly  read  caufes  wheat  to 
prolper  greatly 

156  -  -  5  far  warm  read  worm 
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AGRICULTURE. 


GRICULTURE  has  always 


been  a  molt  ufeful  employment  for 


man.  It  is  well  known  the  Al¬ 
mighty  fent  Adam  to  till  the  land,  and  at  this 
time  it  is  a  work  ftill  neceiTary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  human  life.  It  is  not,  however, 
carried  on  in  all  places  to  fuch  an  advantage 
as  might  be ;  for  there  is  much  land  at 
prefent  but  of  little  ufe,  which  by  proper 
culture  would  produce  corn,  and  many 
other  things  for  food,  like  wife  wool  for 
clothing,  and  alfo  timber  5  all  lands  are 
capable  of  improvement,  none  being  fo 
profitable  by  nature  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  made  by  man’s  affiftance.  And  if 
Agriculture  was  more  univerfally  under- 
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flood,  great  advantages  might  be  made 
with  very  little  expence  ;  I  have  ob- 
ferved  a  great  want  of  knowledge  in  this 
particular,  and  upon  afking  hufbandmenwhy 
they  let  large  trads  of  their  farms  lav  on- 
tilled,  they  have  told  me  it  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  manure,  without  which  they 
could  not  reap  any  advantages  from  their 
labour^  but  this  I  have  found  to  be  not  a 
real,  but  imaginary  want,  in  places  where 
lime  might  eafily  have  been  procured. 
But  many  farmers  have  entertained  a  no¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  other  enrichment  for 
land,  but  fuch  as  proceeds  from  the  excre¬ 
ments  of  cattle.  Admitting  fuch  an  opinion 
to  be  juft,  there  could  not,  indeed,  be  many 
improvements  made,  for  fuch  manure  is 
not  to  be  had  in  all  places  where  lands 
want  improving ;  and  if  it  could  be  pur- 
chafed,  at  a  great  diftance,  the  carriage 
would  caufe  it  to  come  exceffively  dear. 
But  this  matter  is  likely  to  be  beft  under- 
flood  by  fuch  gentlemen  as  have  taken  the 
pains  to  perufe  Mr  Tull’s  learned  treatife  of 
Hulbandry.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
ufefulnefs  of  any  fort  of  excrements,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  be  eafily  come  at  s  but  if 

not, 
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not,  there  are  manures  to  be  found  of  va¬ 
rious  forts,  either  in  or  near  mo  ft  lands 
that  require  them  ;  but  where  the  foil  is 
chiefly  fand  and  pebble,  there  they  are  the 
fcarceft,  though  if  the  land  has  not  been 
tilled  before,  there  generally  is  ling  or  fome 
other  vegetable,  the  burning  whereof  will 
produce  falts  which  greatly  improve  the 
foil;  and  near  fech  land  there  frequently 
are  vallies  with  the  foil  of  a  black  colour, 
called  Moor  or  Mofs  Earth,  which  either 
with  burning,  or  other  wife,  becomes  like- 
wife  a  good  manure. 

Where  there  is  a  rock  near  the  furface, 
lime  might  be  made  at  a  reafonable  ex¬ 
pence,  yet  the  ufe  of  it  is  rejected  by  many 
farmers,  as  believing  it  to  be  too  hot  for  fuch 
a  foil ;  but  I  know  by  experience  that  a 
proper  quantity,  duly  prepared  and  applied 
thereon,  has  had  a  good  effeft,  and  like- 
wife  upon  gravelly  lands,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  moft  hot  and  burning  :  I 
will  not  attempt  to  prove  that  lime  is  ei¬ 
ther  hot  or  cold,  or  whether  it  be  naturally 
impregnated  with  falts,  or  imbibes  them 
from  the  atmofphere ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  foil  wherewith  it  is  mixt,  will  pro* 

E  2  duce 
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duce  better  crops  than  others  of  the  fame 
fort,  and  will  continue  moift  a  longer  time 
in  fummer.  Soot  and  pigeon’s  dung  are 
excellent  manures,  though  I  have  heard 
them  deemed  too  hot 3  but  I  know  them  to 
be  as  ferviceable,  if  properly  ufed,  as  thyme 
is  upon  the  fame  fort  of  land.  Marie  in 
a  greater  quantity  has  as  good  an  effect 
upon  the  forementioned  foils,  but  it  is  not 
frequently  found  near  them.  The  laft 
mentioned  manures  I  fhould  chufe  to  make 
ufe  of  on  old  tillage,  or  elfe  where  the 
foil  is  too  full  of  ftones  (or  large  pebbles) 
to  be  floated  ;  but  where  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed,  I  recommend  the  burning  of  the 
fur-face  as  the  cheapeft  manure,  and  moft 
effectual  of  any,  to  many  forts  of  poor 
land  ;  for  it  not*  only  adds  falts  to  it,  which 
the  burning  of  grafs-roots  produces,  but  it 
opens  part  of  the  ftratum  of  clay  next  the 
foil  fo  much,  that  the  roots  of  vegetables 
can  afterwards  feed  therein,  for  when  the  turf 
of  a  piece  of  land  has  been  burnt  in  heaps, 
at  four  or  five  yards  apart,  though  all  the 
afhes  be  taken  away  with  fome  of  the 
earth,  and  fpread  over  the  other  parts  of 
the  land,  yet  neither  corn  nor  turneps  will 
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grow  fo  vigoroufiy  there,  as  on  thofe  places 
that  were  only  opened  by  heat,  and  after¬ 
wards  pulverifed  with  the  plough  and  har¬ 
row.  Burning  has  the  like  effedt  on  gra¬ 
velly,  chalk,  or  creach  land,  and  where 
there  is  a  fharp  fand  next  the  foil,  burn¬ 
ing  foftens  it  and  renders  it  more  fertile 
than  before.  As  the  burning  changes  the 
property  of  the  earth  below,  it  may  be 
deemed  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  foil,  for 
none  other  is  called  fo  but  that  fort  of  land 
wherein  the  roots  of  corn  or  grafs  can 
feed.  If  land  be  in  open  fields,  the  firft 
improvement  is  to  be  made  by  inclofure 
(where  it  is  pofiible  to  be  done),  then  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  poffeflor  to  or¬ 
der  it  according  to  his  pleafure  ;  but  where 
they  cannot  be  inclofed,  there  may  be 
greater  advantage  made  of  them,  than 
what  there  is  by  the  general  practice  ei¬ 
ther  in  meadow,  tillage,  or  pafture. 

Thofe  forts  of  lands  as  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  hay,  or  fuch  grafs  as  will  fat¬ 
ten  a  large  ox  (in  three  or  four  months), 
are  the  lead  capable  of  improvement,  ad¬ 
mit  they  be  continued,  either  meadow,  or 
pafture,  though  nature  may  be  abided 

B  3  many 
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many  ways,  viz.  by  deftroying  ant-hills, 
mofs,  or  weeds,  as  there  are  frequently 
fome  or  other  of  them  on  the  beft  fort 
of  land,  if  it  has  remained  untilled  for 
many  years ;  for  on  fand  land  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  mofs,  and  on  clay  ant-hills,  and  on 
both  fome  kind  of  weed.  There  are  lands 
that  have  few  other,  but  good  forts  of 
grafs  growing  on  them,  though  not  in  fo 
luxuriant  a  manner  as  in  fome  that  have 
been  latelier  plowed';  in  this  cafe  tilling 
is  required  to  make  the  furface  more  po¬ 
rous,  that  the  roots  of  grafs  may  more  free¬ 
ly  extend  themfelves,  and  the  rains  in 
fummer  more  readily  enter  therein  ;  the 
fame  method  would  be  of  great  ufe,  where 
fome  of  the  grafs  is  of  a  bad  fort,  for  by 
tilling  the  bad  might  be  killed,  and  good 
forts  only  of  durable  grafs  might  be  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  and  by  plowing,  profitable 
crops  of  corn,  turneps,  &c.  might  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Some  lands  are  covered  with 
growing  gofs,  thorns,  briars,  broom,  ling, 
&c.  or  fuch  grafs  as  cattle  will  not  eat 
with  pleafure,  or  if  they  be  obliged  to 
live  upon  it,  they  will  not  thrive ;  yet 
thofe  lands  might  be  brought  to  produce 
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fuch  grafs  as  would  fatten  flieep  or  fmall 
oxen. 

In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  there 
are  fides  of  mountains  fo  very  fteep,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  plow  them,  and  the 
furface  of  fome  of  them  little  elfe  but 
ftones ;  yet  if  they  are  not  too  fteep  for  a 
man  to  afcend,  they  may  be  improved,  for 
there  are  many  kinds  of  trees  will  grow  in 
fuch  fituations,  and  the  lands  will  thereby 
become  more  profitable  than  if  they  were 
flocked  with  goats,  or  rabbets,  which  is 
molt  commonly  the  ufe  of  fuch  lands. 

If  the  whole  breed  of  wild  rabbets  in 
the  nation  cannot  be  fpared,  I  could  wifti 
they  were  confined  by  ftone  walls  to  fuch 
lands  only  as  cannot  be  plowed  ;  for 
where  they  feed  upon  other  fort  of  land, 
they  greatly  obftrudt  improvement,  efpe- 
cially  where  warrens  are  in  open  fields  (as 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are).  I  fihall  at¬ 
tempt  to  fhew  the  great  injuries  done  by 
rabbets,  but  I  will  firft  explain  what  is 
meant  by  an  open  field,  and  likewife  de- 
fcribe  the  nature  of  warrens,  which  though 
they  are  well  known  to  mo  ft  Gentlemen, 
yet  I  apprehend  many  of  my  readers  may 
want  to  be  informed. 
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An  open  field  is  a  large  trad  of  land, 
wherein  many  perfons  have  a  part ;  and 
though  one  man's  property  is  not  divided 
from  another's  by  any  fort  of  fence,  yet 
each  proprietor  knows  his  particular  por¬ 
tion,  both  for  plowing  to  fow  with  corn, 
and  mowing  the  grafs  to  make  hay  of. 
In  fome  lordfhips  there  are  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  land,  which  are  neither  plowed 
nor  mowed,  nor  has  any  one  a  particular 
part  as  his  property  ;  fuch  lands  are  called 
commons,  and  every  perfon  that  has  a 
fhare  of  them,  may  fend  his  cattle  there 
to  graze  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  called  com¬ 
mons  without  flint,  where  every  one  of 
the  proprietors  have  a  right  to  keep  what 
cattle  or  fheep  upon  it  he  likes,  according 
to  the  kind  of  cattle  they  are  adapted  for  , 
and  on  fome  commons  all  kinds  go  toge¬ 
ther  ;  there  are  other  commons  where  the 
number  of  flock  is  limited,  thefe  are  cal¬ 
led  flinted  commons  5  after  the  hay  and 
corn  is  moved  off  the  ground,  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  proprietors  thereof  graze 
promifcuofly  together  therein,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  they  do  upon  the  other  commons. 
Some  of  thefe  are  the  property  of  one 
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perfon  only,  but  divided  among  feveral  te¬ 
nants :  and  in  fome  lordfhips  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  part,  but  there  is  feldom  any 
more  than  one  has  any  £hare  in  the 
Royalty,  and  fometimes  he  who  has  that, 
does  not  own  much  of  the  land,  though 
he  is  deemed  Lord  of  the  Manour.  In 
fome  parts  of  England  there  are  many 
open  lordttiips  which  join  to  each  other, 
without  any  fort  of  fence  betwixt  them, 
yet  their  boundaries  are  known,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  one  has  not  any  right  to  feed 
on  the  other.  Inclofed  lord  (hips  are  thofe 
which  are  divided  from  all  others,  with 
walls,  hedges,  ditches,  rails,  pails,  or  the 
like  ;  and  within  their  bounds  are  manv 

1  j 

parts  fenced  in  like  manner,  and  by  fuch 
fence  every  perfon’s  ftock  is  kept  in  his 
own  grounds,  and  not  mixed  with  others 
as  in  open  lordihips. 

Warrens  are  the  names  of  thofe  lands 
which  are  appropriated  for  rabbets  to  breed 
and  feed  in,  and  the  perfons  who  have 
the  care  of  them,  are  called  Warreners ; 
fome  are  only  fervants  to  the  Gentleman 
who  owns  the  land,  but  many  are  tenants 
called  matter  warreners,  and  the  increafe 
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of  the  ftock  is  their  property ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  land  can  claim  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  to  be  left  upon  the  warren, 
fuppofe  the  tenant  quits  it.  Burrow  is  the 
name  of  the  holes  in  the  ground  where 
the  rabbets  flee  to,  when  they  are  appre¬ 
hend  ve  of  danger ;  and  when  a  new  war¬ 
ren  is  made  there  are  large  banks  of  earth 
thrown  up,  and  holes  bored  in  them  of  a 
fize  fufficient  for  a  rabbet  to  enter  into, 
and  a  breeding  ftock  are  brought  there, 
and  as  their  number  increafes  they  make 
holes  themfelvcs ;  for  that  reafon  they 
chufe  light  land  lands,  it  being  eafier  to 
work  into  than  clay. 

Though  many  warrens  are  in  open 
fields,  yet  their  boundaries  are  known,  and 
marked  with  either  ftones  or  little  hills  of 
earth  erefted  for  that  purpofe.  Some  war¬ 
rens  are  upon  fuch  commons  as  the  far¬ 
mer’s  fheep  (belonging  to  the  lordfhip)  go 
on,  neither  is  there  any  fort  of  fence  about 
them ;  thefe  fort  of  warrens  are  generally 
the  property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour, 
though  perhaps  he  has  but  little  fhare  of 
the  other  lands,  yet  his  tenant  has  a  greater 
property  in  the  common  than  others ;  for 
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he  has  a  right  to  keep  any  fort  of  ftock 
upon  it  befides  rabbets,  and  none  of  the 
others  have.  Where  the  whole  lordfhip 
is  the  property  of  one  Gentleman,  and  di¬ 
vided  amongft  many' tenants,  if  there  he  a 
warren  upon  the  common,  there  is  the  like 
indulgence  granted  to  the  warrener  as  on 
the  former  :  there  are  other  warrens  on 
lands  which  are  the  warrener’s  property 
only,  and  the  ftock  belonging  to  any  other 
perfon  has  no  right  to  feed  thereon.  Thefe, 
like  many  others,  are  but  feldom  effectually 
fenced  round  with  ftone  walls,  though 
fome  times  there  is  one  made  of  fodds  that 
will  keep  beaft  or  fheep  out  of  the  warren, 
but  will  not  long  fecure  the  rabbets  with¬ 
in,  for  as  they  do  not  love  confinement, 
they  foon  find  means  to  get  over  it,  or 
work  through  it,  and  in  the  nights  go  to 
feed  in  places  diftant  from  their  burrows  j 
often  on  the  property  of  farmers,  who  at 
great  labour  and  expence  have  raifed  grow* 
ing  crops  of  corn,  turneps,  cole,  clover, 
or  any  other  fort  of  grafs,  which  makes  a 
pleafanter  food  than  that  which  grows  near 
the  burrows ;  I  have  known  them  go  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  burrows,  to 
.  feed 
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feed  upon  fuch  crops  which  tended  greatly 
to  the  owners  difadvantage  :  and  where  the 
farmer  and  warrener  have  been  tenants  to 
one  lord,  the  former  has  been  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  lofs  fuftained  ;  for  when 
complaints  are  made  to  the  landlord,  the 
laborious  tenant  feldom  meets  with  redrefs, 
the  warreners  being  generally  indulged. 

The  farmers  meeting  with  fuch  Ioffes, 
occafions  much  land  to  be  untilled  that  is 
capable  of  producing  profitable  crops  of 
corn,  turneps,  &c.  for  where  they  are 
near  to  warrens  they  chufe  rather  to  lofe 
the  natural  produdt  of  the  land,  than  run 
the  rifle  of  iofing  their  crops,  after  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  plowing,  manuring,  &c. 

Warrens  are  of  no  lefs  bad  confequence, 
when  the  rabbets  feed  upon  the  properties 
of  fuch  farmers  as  are  independent  of  war¬ 
reners  landlords  5  thofe  men  generally  em¬ 
ploy  perfons  to  kill  rabbets  upon  their  lands 
who  fometimes  are  tempted  to  purfue  their 
diverfion  further  than  they  have  a  right 
to  do  s  and  when  a  warrener  difeovers 
fuch  practices  he  profecutes  the  offenders, 
who  often  fuffer  imprifonment  or  banifh- 
ment  5  and  many  of  thefe  men  who  have 

been 
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been  accuftomed  to  kill  rabbets,  having 
contracted  an  averlion  to  labour,  purfue 
this  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
or  become  horfe-ftealers,  and  highway¬ 
men,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  gallows. 
When  rabbets  trefpafs  upon  inclofed  lands, 
it  caufes  forne  farmers  to  make  burrows, 
and  to  turn  part  of  their  land  into  a  war¬ 
ren  ;  by  this  means  tillage  is  negleCted,  and 
the  breed  of  rabbets  increafed,  and  at  the 
time  of  killing,  difputes  arife  betwixt  the 
farmer  and  warrener,  for  each  of  them 
takes  all  they  can  meet  with  upon  their 
own  land,  without  any  regard  to  real  pro¬ 
perty  ;  in  fuch  fit  nations  a  farmer,  who 
has  not  rabbets  of  his  own,  becomes  a 
great  fufferer,  not  only  by  his  lofs  of  grafs, 
or  corn,  but  by  having  his  hedges  injured^ 
for  rabbets  eat  the  young  hedges,  and  da¬ 
mage  others  by  burrowing  amongfl  their 
roots  3  fo  that  thefe  deftruftive  animals  not 
only  prevent  many  improvements  which 
might  be  made  by  tillage,  but  like  wife 
others  that  are  as  material,  viz.  planting 
to  inclofe  lands  with  growing  fences,  and 
likewife  the  railing  of  timber  upon  fuch 
lands  as  go  at  a  fmall  rent. 
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There  are  fome  people  who  maintain 
that  warren  lands  are  incapable  of  im¬ 
provements,  if  there  were  no  rabbets  up¬ 
on  them  ;  and  the  reafons  they  have  given 
are  as  follow : 

Not  any  fort  of  vegetable,  fay  they,  would 
grow,  but  thofe  bad  kinds  that  are  there 
by  nature,  except  more  money  was  funk 
in  the  improvement,  than  the  yearly  rents 
would  pay  five  per  Cent.  for. 

They  likewife  alledge  an  impoffibility  of 
procuring  manure,  and  even  that  fome  of 
,  thofe  lands  which  have  been  plowed 
have  become  worfe  than  before.  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  anfwer  thefe  objections 
to  improvements  3  for  I  have  faid  there  is 
a  poffibility  of  rendering  thofe  lands  more 
profitable  to  the  owners  than  they  are  at 
the  rents  they  are  generally  let  at  to  ma¬ 
tter  warreners.  I  have  already  fhewed  the 
poffibility  of  meeting  with  manure. 

I  will  in  the  firft  place  endeavour  to 
prove,  the  poffibility  of  fuch  lands  pro¬ 
ducing  corn,  turneps,  or  clover,  and  after 
that  durable  grafs,  which  would  be  proper 
feed  for  either  horfes,  cows,  or  fheep, 
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and  likewife  fuch  as  would  make  fodder 
to  fupport  them  in  winter. 

Secondly,  I  will  point  out  the  reafons  why 
fuch  lands  have  been  often  worfe  after  plow¬ 
ing  than  they  were  before. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  that 
white-thorn,  or  any  other  plant  proper  for 
hedges  will  grow  there,  as  well  as  feveral 
kinds  of  trees  for  (hipping,  with  many 
others  that  would  be  ufeful  in  buildinp-, 
fencing,  or  to  burn,  &c. 

Fourthly,  I  fhall  make  it  appear,  that 
the  yearly  rents  after  the  improvement, 
will  pay  near  ten  per  Cent,  for  the  money 
funk  in  making  them ;  and  if  made  into 
farms,  that  the  advantages  would  be  reaped 
the  fecond  year ;  by  planting  with  trees  the 
profits  would  be  greater,  though  not  fo 
early  as  from  tillage. 

As  to  the  firft  objection,  this  has  been 
found  groundlefs  by  fome  of  the  matter 
warreners,  who  after  fencing  part  of  their 
land  fo  as  to  make  it  fecure  from  rabbets 
for  two  or  three  years,  have  fowed  it  with 
turneps,  clover,  and  various  forts  of  grain  ; 
thofe  lands,  indeed,  which  have  been  tilled 
by  warreners  feldom  produce  better  grafs 

after, 
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after,  than  before,  yielding  little  elfe  than 
thirties,  nettles,  wormwood,  or  the  like ; 
but  this  has  been  owing  to  the  land  not 
being  properly  managed,  for  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  caurtng  good  forts  of  grafs 
to  grow  there. 

Warrens  are  generally  upon  dry  land, 
where  the  foil  is  of  fuch  a  loofe  nature  as 
to  be  plowed  in  the  drieft  feafons ;  by 
this  means,  moft  forts  of  weeds  may  be 
killed,  efpeciaily  wormwood,  horehound, 
ling,  and  in  many  places  large  quantities 
of  yellow  grafs,  commonly  called  prie  or 
oate-grafs. 

Thefe  being  fuch  as  the  rabbets  refufe 
to  eat,  for  this  reafon  they  are  rnoft  dif- 
cernable  ;  though  they  are  far  from  being 
the  beft  kinds  that  thofe  lands  naturally 
produce,  for  there  may  be  found  there 
both  trefoil,  and  clovers  red  and  white  > 
but  thefe  laft  mentioned  are  fuch  plea- 
fant  feed  for  rabbets  that  they  hardly  buf¬ 
fer  their  leaves  to  grow  before  they  eat 
them  ;  fuch  conftant  cropping  greatly 
weakens  the  plants,  and  kills  many  of 
them,  fo  that  the  worft  increafe,  'till  moft 
of  the  land  is  covered  with  them.  As 

there 
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there  are  fome  good  kinds  of  grafs  which 
grow  naturally  upon  warrens,  there  is»no 
reafon  to  doubt  but  their  whole  pro¬ 
duce  might  be  rendered  equally  good,  by 
lowing  proper  feeds  after  the  bad  were 
killed  by  proper  tillings. 

I  have  never  had  any  land  under  my 
care  that  has  ever  been  a  warren,  but  lands 
adjoining  to  warrens,  and  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  I  have  made  to  produce  good  turneps, 
then  barley,  and  the  years  following  tre¬ 
foil,  clovers  red  and  white,  and  where 
there  was  a  rock  near  the  furface  faintfoine. 

Thefe  improvements  I  have  made  with¬ 
out  any  other  fort  of  manures  than  what 
the  land  produced  by  burning  the  furface. 

Where  parts  of  warrens  have  been  tilled, 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
how  it  was  done,  and  can  in  fome  meafure 
account  for  fuch  lands  being  worfe  after 
plowing  than  they  were  before :  Future 
improvement  was  not  aimed  at,  but 
early  profits  only;  thofe  who  reap  the 
moft,  pare  and  burn  the  land  firft,  after 
that  plow  it  and  fow  it  with  turneps  or 
cole ;  but  if  it  be  only  once  plowed, 
that  is  not  fufficient  to  kill  all  the  roots  of 
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thofe  unprofitable  vegetables  that  grew  there 
before,  yet  there  might  pofiibly  be  a  tole¬ 
rable  good  crop  of  turneps,  or  cole,  by 
fuch  tilling. 

It  is  cuitomary  to  fow  fuch  land  next 
fpring  with  barley  or  oats,  either  of  vrhich 
will  profper  after  the  former  improvements 
by  burning,  &c.  provided  the  turneps  or 
cole  be  eat  upon  the  land  by  fheep,  for 
their  excrements  greatly  enrich  it ;  forne- 
times  they  fow  in  the  autumn  (after  the 
barley  or  oats  are  reaped),  with  wheat  or 
rie  ;  and  after  they  have  got  that  crop,  they 
fuffer  the  rabbets  to  feed  as  before,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  may  fow  with  the.  oats  or  barley 
in  the  fpring  the  feeds  of  red  clover ;  they 
generally  mow  once,  and  fometimes  twice 
the  fecond  furnmer  after  fowing.  In  the 
autumn  they  often  fow  with  wheat,  but 
not  any  kind  of  grafs  feeds  proper  for  the 
foil,  and  if  any  fuch  grow  there  by  nature, 
they  are  deflroyed  by  the  rabbets  feeding 
upon  them  fo  foon  as  the  corn  is  carried 
off  the  land,  for  then  they  have  not  got 
much  ftrength  of  roots  $  fo  that  after 
plowing,  the  land  has  no  better  kinds  of 
grafs  upon  it  than  before  :  There  will 

be 
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be  perhaps  not  fo  much  prie  as  before,  for 
the  burning  muft  have  deftroyed  part  of 
the  roots ;  but  there  being  only  one  tilling 
in  fummer,  part  of  them  are  left  alive, 
which  increafes  fad  when  the  land  is  be¬ 
come  tender  by  plowing ;  they  become 
more  numerous  alfo  in  a  few  years  by  the 
feeds  they  annually  fhed ;  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  many  more  thiftles,  and  of  various 
kinds,  by  fuch  culture  than  there  were  be¬ 
fore,  for  their  feeds  are  eafily  conveyed  by 
the  winds  to  diftant  places,  and  where  they 
meet  with  a  proper  covering,  they  will 
there  grow,  if  there  was  not  any  to  be  feen 
in  the  land  before, 

Thofe  thiftles  which  have  horizontal 
roots  with  many  joints  in  them,  generally 
increafe  much  when  they  are  in  fuch  land 
as  is  only  plowed  in  the  fpriog  or  autumn, 
for  being  thereby  rendered  more  tender, 
the  roots  freely  extend  tiiemfelves  $  in 
thofe  feafons  too  there  generally  is  raoi- 
fture  enough  in  the  earth  to  encourage 
their  growth  ;  and  if  there  be  fern  in  the 
land,  or  many  other  kinds  of  weeds  with 
fuch  roots,  they  increafe  the  fame  as  the 
thiftles  5  and  the  oftener  that  land  is  tilled 

C  2  .  in 
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in  fuch  manner,  the  more  weeds  it  pro¬ 
duces  afterwards,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  fuch  kinds,  that  they  kill  the  good  forts 
of  grafs  which  would  otherwife  grow 
there. 

I  have  obferved  parts  of  warrens  plow¬ 
ed  without  being  pared  and  burnt,  this  has 
been  repeated  three  or  four  years  fuccef- 
fively,  and  the  land  fowed  with  oats,  peafe, 
or  rie ;  but  I  could  perceive  this  method 
was  lefs  profitable  than  the  former,  the 
land  producing  much  worfe  crops,  and  be¬ 
ing  fuller  of  weeds  j  this  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  fire  to  deftroy  many  of  the  roots 
and  feeds  of  fuch  weeds ;  the  fire  would 
have  extrafted  fuch  falts  from  them,  as 
much  improves  a  crop  of  any  fort  of  grain  ; 
but  plowing  without  burning  being  the 
leaf!  expence,  it  is  therefore  preferred  by 
fuch  as  like  to  deal  fafe  ;  for  fuppofe  they 
were  not  to  get  any  crop,  their  lofs  would 
only  be  the  fmall  rent  of  the  land,  with 
the  value  of  the  feed,  and  plowing. 

There  are  other  lands  befides  warrens 
(of  the  like  fort  of  earth)  that  are  made 
worfe  by  plowing,  and  this  notwithfland- 
iog  they  have  had  fummer  tillings,  have 

after- 
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afterwards  been  laid  down  with  grafs  feeds 
and  never  had  a  rabbet  fed  upon  them  : 
I  have  ftridtly  enquired  into  the  caufe  of 
their  barrennefs,  and  find  it  owing  to  feveral 
caufes  ^  the  firft  and  principal  proceeds 
from  their  having  been  a  long  time  tilled 
with  little  of  any  fort  of  manure  mixt 
with  the  foil ;  fome  fuch  lands  too  being 
in  bleak  fituations,  great  part  of  the  earth 
has  been  fwept  away  by  the  winds,  or  car¬ 
ried  off*  by  violent  fhowers  of  rain  ;  fo  that 
from  either  of  thofe  caufes  little  elfe  than 
fmall  ftones,  or  rock,  has  been  left  near  the 
furface  5  fome  lands  again  have  been  fowed 
with  grafs  feeds,  but  not  of  kinds  proper 
for  the  foil ;  others  having  had  more  than 
one  crop  of  corn  fowed  upon  them  after 
a  fummer’s  tilling ;  this  has  not  only  ex- 
haufted  too  much  of  the  falts  from  the 
ground,  but  has  likewife  given  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  weeds  to  increafe. 

I  think  the  railing  of  hedges  upon  fuch 
warrens  as  are  plowable,  is  very  poiiible  to 
be  done  :  at  the  fame  time  I  know  there 
have  been  feveral  attempts  made  without 
fuccefs  upon  fuch  lands  5  but  the  caufe 

C  3  of 
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of  their  not  prospering  I  have  found  either 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  care  after  plant¬ 
ing,  Such  as  not  keeping  clean  from  weeds, 
or  not  guarding  them  from  cattle,  or  to 
the  want  of  judgment  in  the  planters ; 
many  of  whom  plant  whitethorns,  or 
fuch  like  for  hedges  >  they  are  apt  too  to 
make  ufe  of  one  method  only  upon  all 
kinds  of  lands,  though  there  ought  to  be 
a  great  difference  betwixt  good  land  and 
the  foil  here  mentioned  ;  but  though  Some 
attempts  have  proved  fruitlefs,  yet  all  have 
not  been  fo,  as  may  be  feen  by  perfons 
who  travel  over  fuch  lands,  for  either 
thorns,  maples,  hollies,  or  hornbeam  of  a 
large  fize  are  to  be  found  growing  upon 
many  warrens ;  nay  there  are  fcarcely  any 
but  have  fome  or  other  fuch  growing  upon 
them,  or  at  lead  upon  the  lands  adjoining 
with  the  foil  alike ;  and  if  there  be  fingle 
plants  growing,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt 
but  greater  numbers  would,  as  they  would 
be  a  fhelter  to  each  other ;  and  by  expe¬ 
rience  I  know,  that  either  thorns,  hollies, 
hornbeam,  or  maples,  will  grow  extreamly 
well.  The  latter,  however,  I  fhould  chufe 
if  they  can  be  come  at,  for  on  dry  lands 

they 
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they  grow  the  quickeft,  but  are  very  fcarce 
in  woods,  for  mice  are  extreamly  fond  of 
their  feeds,  and  the  greateft  part  are  eat 
by  them,  but  they  may  be  raifed  in  nur- 
feries. 

From  what  I  have  faid  as  to  hedges 
growing  upon  warrens,  I  imagine  any 
perfon  may  reafonably  think  other  trees 
will  y  and  woods  are  not  only  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  an  eftate,  but  likewife  very  advan¬ 
tageous,  efpecially  where  there  are  but 
few ;  which  is  generally  the  cafe  where 
rabbets  are  moft  plentiful,  notwithftanding 
the  foil  is  very  proper  for  moft  kinds  of 
foreft-trees  ;  yet  many  gentlemen  who 
have  fuch  eftates,  neglecft  planting  $  for 
were  they  to  do  it,  fay  they,  it  would  be 
finking  of  money  without  reaping  any 
profit  from  it  in  their  age,  and  it  would  al¬ 
io  leffen  their  yearly  rents. 

The  age  a  perfon  may  live  to  is  no 
doubt  very  uncertain  5  yet  the  work  of 
planting  is  not  fo  dead  a  weight  upon  an 
eftate  as  imagined  by  many  ;  for  the  money 
funk  in  the  work,  and  other  neceflary  care 
after,  will  not  exceed  eight  pounds  per 
acre,  including  the  expence  of  inclofing 
-  C  4  if 
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if  wanted :  and  the  rents  of  many  large 
warrens  that  I  know  fit  for  planting  upon, 
are  not  let  for  more  than  one  (hilling  per 
acre ;  and  if  the  kinds  of  trees  be  rightly 
adapted  to  the  foil,  the  money  funk  in  the 
work  will  be  received  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  with  compound  intereft,  and  like- 
wife  the  rents  of  the  land. 

As  there  are  four  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  yards  of  land  in  an  acre,  it 
may  reafonably  be  imagined  that  as  many 
trees  may  grow  upon  it  to  the  fize  of  hop- 
poles  ;  but  fuppofe  there  be  only  three 
thoufand  large  enough  at  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  and  they  be  only  fold  for  three  (hil¬ 
lings  a  fcore,  they  will  come  to  twenty-two 
pounds  ten  (hillings,  and  that  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  firft  expence,  with  compound 
intereft  upon  it  at  five  per  cent,  and  the 
rents  of  the  land  at  one  (hilling  a  year ; 
the  expence  of  cutting  may  be  paid  by  the 
brufti-wood  (for  burning),  and  the  frnall 
poles  for  hedge-wood,  hurdles,  or  many 
other  ufes. 

At  the  firft  time  of  cutting  there  ought  to 
be  a  hundred  and  fifty  trees  left  upon  each 
acre,  of  fuch  kinds  that  rnake  large 

timber. 
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timber,  though  that  is  more  than  can 
thrive  to  a  great  fize,  yet  they  will  be  a 
fhelter  to  each  other,  and  they  may  be 
thinned  as  neceflity  requires,  at  each  time  of 
cutting,  and  that  may  be  in  lefs  than  twenty 
years,  and  every  time  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  firft ;  befides,  there  may  be 
ten  trees,  at  leaft,  remaining  upon  each 
acre  to  make  timber,  without  injuring  the 
poles,  and  when  they  are  come  to  a  fize  fit 
for  fhip-timber,  then  each  time  of  cutting 
will  be  ftill  more  valuable  than  before, 
when  there  were  only  poles. 

I  imagine  it  will  be  faid,  there  are  but 
few  woods  which  produce  three  thoufand 
poles  on  an  acre ;  and  I  know  they  do  not 
where  there  are  many  hafles  or  thorns 
growing ;  but  I  do  not  propofe  that  either 
of  thofe  are  to  be  planted,  or  fufFered  to 
grow,  as  I  fhall  more  fully  fliew  under  the 
head  of  planting  and  improving  woods. 
I  know  there  are  fome  warreners  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  either  their  landlord,  or 
his  agent,  believe  that  not  any  fort  of  tree 
will  grow  lajge  enough  for  fhip-timber, 
upon  their  poor  dry  land  (as  they  call  it), 
nor  even  fit  for  hop-poles  but  if  fuch 

felfifh 
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felfifh  infinuations  prevail,  and  retard  fome 
timerous  minds  from  making  improvements, 
I  hope  there  are  others  who  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  deceived ;  for  in  many  parts  of  En¬ 
gland  there  are  large  oaks  growing  upon 
dry  fands ;  and  where  there  is  a  rock  too 
near  the  furface  for  oaks  to  grow,  yet  there 
elms  may  be  produced,  which  for  fome 
ufes  are  as  valuable  as  the  former. 

The  poles  moil  valuable  for  hop-gar¬ 
dens  are  afh,  maple,  or  red  fallow  ;  many 
of  which  are  to  be  feen  upon  fuch  dry 
lands  as  ,thofe  that  warrens  are  upon  •  as 
alfo  firs,  beach,  birch,  poplars,  and  many 
other  forts  of  wood  ufeful  in  building, 
fencing,  and  firing. 

I  have  faid  before,  I  never  had  the  whole 
care  of  planting  or  making  other  improve¬ 
ments  upon  lands  which  had  been  warrens, 
but  in  the  time  of  my  apprenticefhip  at 
Eel  voire  Caftle ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  caufed  part  of  one  to  be  deflroyed, 
and  there  are  now  growing  upon  it  firs 
and  oaks  of  forty  feet  in  heighth,  and 
many  of  them  a  foot  in  diameter,  though 
not  forty  years  of  age ;  for  the  oaks  were 
fowed  in  the  autumn  1724,  and  the  greateft 

part 
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part  of  the  firs  are  but  two  years  old.  In, 
that  part  of  the  land  where  the  oaks  prof- 
per  moft  it  is  not  fo  loofe  a  fand  as  the 
generality  of  warrens  are  3  but  the  other 
part  is  very  dry  foil  mixt  with  fmall  red 
ftones,  though  there  is  not  a  ftrong  rock 
near  the  fur  face. 

The  firs  grow  extreamly  well  upon  the" 
laft  mentioned  foil,  and  the  oaks  there  are 
more  than  thirty  feet  high  ;  and  who  ever 
obferves  thofe  trees,  muft  be  convinced  that 
the  like  might  be  raifed  upon  other  warren- 
lands,  for  this  was  a  place  where  rabbets 
actually  made  their  burrows. 

There  are  forne  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men  have  caufed  walls  of  ftone  to  be  built 
round  their  warrens,  whereby  their  rabbets 
are  prevented  from  feeding  upon  other  per- 
fons  properties ;  and  this  indeed  is  apiece  of 
honefiy  due  to  their  neighbours ;  there  are 
fome  few  others  who  have  acted  ftill  more 
laudably,  I  mean  thofe  who  have  entirely 
deftroyed  their  rabbets,  and  converted  the 
lands  into  farms,  and  like  wife  made  fmall 
tenements  for  labourers,  and  other  ufeful 
working  people,  with  plantations  of  ufeful 

wood 
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wood  upon  the  fame  eftates,  viz.  oak,  elm, 
chefnut,  fir,  afh,  &c. 

Such  works  are  both  profitable  and  pub- 
lick  fpirited,  for  they  not  only  improve  the 
eftates,  but  they  add  ftrength  to  the  nation, 
by  creating  employment  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  honeft  and  laborious  perfons,  and 
thereby  railing  plenty  of  corn,  and  other 
neceflaries  for  their  fupport. 

I  hope  many  more  Noblemen  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  will  follow  fuch  examples ;  for  if 
the  like  method  was  followed  in  all  plow- 
able  warrens,  the  number  of  ufeful  people 
would  be  greatly  increafed,  and  likewife  the 
quantity  of  timber.  The  deftroying  of 
open  warrens  would  not  only  furnifh  more 
neceflaries  of  life  and  employment  for  per¬ 
fons  that  are  obliged  to  labour,  but  it  would 
likewife  create  more  diverfion  for  Noble¬ 
men  and  Gentlemen  who  take  delight  in 
the  diverfion  of  hunting,  either  fox,  or 
hare ;  there  would  alfo  be  more  game  for 
to  fhoot  than  at  prefent.  It  is  well  known 
to  fportfmen,  that  warreners  are  enemies  to 
foxes,  for  they  deftroy  them  of  all  ages, 
either  by  engines  or  poifon  ;  for  if  a  war- 
rener’s  landlord  difcharges  him  from  fetting 

traps. 
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traps,  he  will  lay  upon  the  warrens  poifon 
mixt  with  fuch  ingredients  as  a  fox  likes ; 
and  if  the  warreners  find  where  a  bitch 
has  littered  they  will  be  at  the  expence  of 
digging  out  the  cubs. 

As  to  hares,  though  they  are  not  pre¬ 
judicial  to  warreners,  yet,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  they  deftroy  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  fome  by  fnares  they  fet  for 
rabbets,  and  others  in  their  nets ;  for  when 
a  large  trad:  of  land  is  furrounded  with 
them,  there  are  often  feveral  brace  in- 
clofed,  and  none  fuffered  to  live  that  can  be 
caught. 

’Tis  not  only  the  deftrudion  of  game 

that  warrens  are  the  caufe  of,  but  they 

likewife  render  the  chace  very  hazardous  5 

for  many  accidents  have  happened  to  gen^ 

tlemen  and  their  horfes,  by  galloping  over 

rabbet-burrows  3  the  danger  is  much  greater 

than  the  leaps  required  in  hunting  in  an 

inclofed  country,  for  both  man  and  horfe 

are  apprehenfive  of  a  hedge  or  ditch  before 

they  come  at  them  ;  but  not  fo  of  the  fub- 

terraneous  caverns  where  rabbets  burrow, 

*  * 

’till  the  cover  breaks  in  under  a  horfe. 


In 
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In  hunting  countries  it  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  farmers  who  live  there,  to 
eredt  bridle-gates  in  their  fences,  by  this 
means  the  hedges  would  be  lefs  liable  to  be 
broke  down,  and  there  would  be  fewer 
leaps  to  the  fportfmen,  which  would  ren¬ 
der  it  more  agreeable  near  the  end  of  a 
long  chace,  when  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe 
is  greatly  exhaufted. 

The  increafe  of  game  for  {hooting  would 
be  pheafants  in  the  woods  5  and  on  the 
farms  partridges  and  quails ;  befides  hares, 
which  yield  diverlion  feveral  ways. 

In  all  probability  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  fo  much,  as  to  make  part  of  the 
feed  for  foxes,  by  which  they  would  be 
lefs  ravenous  amongft  the  farmers  lambs 
and  poultry. 

It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  there 
would  be  fewer  foxes  bred,  if  there  was  not 
any  killed  by  warreners,  for  too  great  a 
number  fpoils  the  diverfion  ;  and  Gentle¬ 
men  would,  to  prevent  it,  hunt  later  in 
the  fpring,  imagining  that  none  would  be 
poifoned,  for  that  reaion  would  rather 
choofe  to  have  a  fmall  number  of  healthy 
ones  than  a  greater,  rendered  weak  by 

poifon 
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poifon  (as  fome  are  when  they  have  taken 
too  little  to  kill  them),  for  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  make  more  running  than  three  of 
the  latter. 

The  expence  of  inclpfing  and  building 
of  farm-houfes  upon  warren-lands  would 
not  be  the  fame  in  all  places,  for  in  diffe¬ 
rent  fituations  the  prices,. of  materials  for 
building,  as  well  as  workmanihip,  are  va¬ 
rious  ;  but  then  the  value  of  the  land 
when  inclofed,  would  h.e  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion ;  and.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  foil,  or  the  place  where  it  was,^  fends' 
which  lay  near  any  city,  road,  navigable 
river,  or  towns  of  great  trade,  wopld  be 
more  vajuable  than  thole  differently  fi-, 
tuated. 

.  I  will  fhew  the  expence,  and  profits, 
which  would  arife  by  in  doling  fome  war¬ 
rens  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of 
London  ,  and  for  the  expence  mentioned, 
I  would  undertake  the  work :  and  would 
like  wife  provide  undeniable  tenants  to  take 
the  land  at  the  rents  I  (hall  propofe. 


To 
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To  make  an  eftimate,  I  will  only  fup- 
pofe  five  hundred  acres  to  be  inclofed  from 
an  open  warren,  and  divided  into  plots  of 
the  following  fizes,  viz. 


Plots  A.  R.  P. 

2  of  IOO  -  - 

2  of  50  -  - 

2  of  40  —  - 

2  of  30  -  - 

2  of  20  -  - 

2  of  IO  -  - 


A.  R.  P. 
each  200  —  — 

100  —  — 

80 - 

60  —  — 
40 - 

20  —  — 


Plots  12 


Acres  500 


I  think  the  land  thus  divided  will  be 
convenient  enough,  admit  there  be  planted 
round  all  the  feveral  plots,  either  white¬ 
thorns,  hollies,  hornbeam,  or  maples,  for 
growing  fences,  with  others  on  each  fide, 
that  are  fufficient  to  guard  them  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  any  fort  of  animal,  except 
deer,  goats,  or  rabbets ;  for  no  other  fence 
can  turn  them  but  walls  of  brick  or  ftone ; 
and  either  of  thofe  are  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
pence  than  I  am  calculating  for.  The 
fences  that  I  propofe  to  make  are  much 

cheaper, 
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cheaper,  and  with  fome  repairs,  will  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  quick  nine  or  ten  years,  which 
will  he  as  long  as  is  necefTary ;  for  before 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  hedges  be 
properly  managed,  they  may  be  plafh’t  and 
become  fences  without  any  others.  In 
high  fituations  there  is  generally  a  fcarcity  of 
water  $  and  to  make  good  that  deficiency, 
I  propofe  to  have  wells  funk  at  the  angles 
of  the  plots,  in  fueh  manner  that  the  cattle 
in  four  of  them  fhall  be  fupplied  from  one 
well.  The  next  things  wanting  upon  the 
farm  is  a  houfe  of  four  rooms  on  a  floor, 
with  a  barn,  liable,  dove-houfe,  and  other 
convenient  out-buildings,  with  a  garden 
and  an  orchard,  fit  for  a  farming  tenant : 
the  expence  of.  the  whole  I  will  place  be¬ 
low,  at  the  higheft  rates  they  can  poffibly 
come  to. 


/.  5. 

T o  furveying,  plotting,  fencing,  >  _ 

and  planting  hedges  -  _  J  500 

To  the  repairs  of  the  fences,! 

and  care  of  the  hedges,  ten' £2  50  — 
years  -  -  -  ~  -j 


d . 


Carried  over  -  -  j\  750 - — 

D  Brought 
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/. 


S  •  d y 


Brought  over  -  -  JT.  75 o 

To  finking  of  four  wells,  if  1 
wanted,  at  15/.  each  -  - ) 

To  buildings,  gardening,  and  7 
orchard  making,  &c.  -  3°° 


Total  expence  jT .  mo 


Notey  As  to  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
building  houfes  for  labourers,  and  making 
fmall  inclofures  for  their  ufe  ;  the  interefl 
of  it  may  be  raifed  to  ten  per  Cent,  by  fet¬ 
ing  a  higher  rent  upon  thofe  lands  than  on 
*he  larger  farms. 


Admit  a  leafe  be  granted  for  twenty-one 
years,  the  five  hundred  acres  of  land  will 
be  let  for  five  fhillings  per  acre,  fuppofe  it 
pays  tythes  in  kind  ;  but  if  tythe  free, 
or  only  the  fame  as  when  a  warren,  it 
will  then  be  let  for  more  ;  but  if  the  year¬ 
ly  rent,  after  inclofing,  be  only  five  fhil¬ 
lings,  the  whole  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds :  and  fuppofe  the  for¬ 
mer  rent  was  one  fhilling  per  acre  (though 
ft  is  not  generally  fa  much),  the  whole 

was 
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was  but  twenty- five  pounds  $  then  confer 
quently  there  will  be  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year  for  the  intereft  of  the  money  funk 
in  the  improvements  $  and  according  to  this 
eflimate,  it  is  nine  per  Cent,  but  as  I  have 
charged  the  old  rent,  and  the  expence  of 
the  work  very  high,  I  have  great  reafon  to 
believe  the  advanced  profits  will  pay  ten 
per  Cent,  for  I  have  charged  the  rents  of 
the  improvement  at  the  loweft  I  could  pof- 
fibly  imagine  they  might  be  ;  but  I  will 
fuppofe  a  Gentleman  that  has  an  eftate  of 
this  fort  was  to  call  his  money  in  from  in- 
tereft,  where  it  lay  at  five  per  Cent,  he 
might  much  better  employ  it :  for  if  there 
be  fifty-five  pounds  ten  fhillings  (the  in- 
terefl  of  one  thoufand,  one  hundred  and 
ten),  taken  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  there  will  be  fixty-nine  pounds  ten 
fhillings  for  the  rent  of  the  land ;  which  is 
almoft  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  let  for 
when  a  warren,  as  the  account  Hands  b e- 
low.  ‘  ' 

•  •  ;  ;  ,  ;  /  .) 
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*  S  .  d i 

The  rent  after  the  improve-  7  ^  _  _ 

ment  is  made  -  -  12  $ 

The  intereft  of  1 1  io,  funk! 

in  making  the  improve-?*  55  10  — 
ment  -  -  -  -  -  -J 


The  profit  of  the  eftate  JT.  69  10  — 

The  old  rent  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  pounds,  which  is  not  much  above  one 
third  of  the  annual  profits,  after  the  im¬ 
provement  is  made,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
money  accounted  for.  I  recoiled:  one  ob¬ 
jection  which  may  be  made  to  this  efti- 
mate,  and  that  is,  great  part  of  the  money 
will  be  funk  in  the  improvement  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  lands  are  charged  with  an  ad¬ 
vanced  rent :  this  I  allow  to  be  true,  fince 
it  would  not  be  juft  for  a  tenant  to  pay  any 
more  than  the  old  rent,  before  the  land 
is  inclofed,  and  the  buildings  finifhed. 
But  there  is  a  profit  belonging  to  the 
landlord  of  a  warren,  which  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  mention  $  it  is  the  breeding  ftock 
upon  a  warren,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  land  owner  $  and  whenever  a  warrener 

enters 
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enters  upon  a  leafe,  or  other  contract,  he 
agrees  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  male 
and  female  rabbets,  either  in  proportion  to 
his  number  of  acres,  or  to  his  rent ;  and 
as  they  will  not  be  of  any  ufe  when  the 
land  is  inclofed,  they  may  be  difpofed  of 
to  an  advantage  equal  to  one  year’s  intereft 
of  the  money  funk  in  the  work  doing. 

Note ,  The  warrens  I  mean  are  the  land¬ 
lords  foie  property,  and  not  fuch  as  the 
farmers  fheep,  &c.  have  a  right  to  feed  upon. 
Such  gentlemen  as  like  to  employ  fervants, 
labourers,  and  horfes  in  tilling  of  lands, 
may  make  a  greater  advantage  of  warren 
eftates  than  that  I  have  mentioned,  if  they 
improve  them  before  they  are  let  to  far¬ 
mers  ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  performed,  I 
lhall  fhew  very  plainly  in  it’s  proper  place, 
with  inftances  of  the  like  nature,  where  it 
has  been  done  by  others. 

What  I  have  faid  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  inclofing,  I  imagine  will  be 
thought  lefs  than  it  can  poffibly  be  done 
for,  or  what  fome  others  have  coft  before ; 
but  I  declare,  I  am  fafe  in  my  calculation, 
but  do  not  pretend  to  do  it  upon  old  tilled 

D  3  lands* 
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lands,  but  upon  that  which  is  covered  with 
grafs. 

I  am  apprehenfive  fome  of  my  readers 
will  obferve,  there  are  warren-lands  let  for 
more  per  acre  than  what  I  have  mention¬ 
ed,  I  grant  there  are  fuch  5  but  they  are 
thofe  whofe  foil  is  of  a  better  quality,  and 
there  might  be  as  great  an  improvement 
made  in  the  rents  of  them,  as  I  have  pro- 
pofed  for  the  other. 

There  are  likewife  plowable  warrens 
that  do  not  bear  more  than  eight  pence  an 
acre ;  yet  they  may  be  made  worth  five 
Shillings ;  and  the  expence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  not  any  more  than  the  eftimate  I 
made  for  lands  that  are  let  for  a  Shilling. 

I  have  made  both  obfervation  and  en- 

\ 

quiry  into  the  number  of  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  by  a  mafter-warrener  the  whole  year, 
to  preferve  his  rabbets  in  the  fummer,  and 
to  kill  them  in  the  cuftomary  feafon,  which 
is  the  latter  part  of  Gftober,  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January,  when  the  greateft  daugh¬ 
ter  is  made,  and  confequently  the  moft 
hands  required,  which  amount  to  three 
day-labourers  for  about  twelve  weeks,  be- 

*  fides 
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fides  a  man  fervant,  who  is  alone  fufficlent 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  year,  on  an 
open  warren,  of  two  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  even  where  there  is  not  any  Iheep  or 
other  Ifock,  but  what  is  the  property  of 
the  warrener  only,  or  otherwife  under  his 
care :  but  all  warrens  are  not  of  an  equal 
fize,  though  the  expenpe  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  $  for  if 
a  warren  be  lefs,  and  there  be  the  former 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  feafon, 
then  the  work  is  performed  in  lefs  time. 
I  will  fuppofe  the  labourers  in  the  feafon  of 
killing,  to  be  equal  to  one  the  whole  year, 
upon  two  thoufand  acres  of  land  ;  now  if 
this  land  is  converted  into  four  farms, 
there  would  then  be  four  mafter-men, 
who  would  each  of  them  require  three 
men-fervants,  and  three  day-labourers  to 
be  conftantly  employed,  befides  additional 
help  in  fummer  for  Lowing  of  turneps, 
mowing,  reaping,  and  other  neceffary 
works. 

By  the  above  eftimate,  there  is  an  in¬ 
equality  in  the  number  of  men  employed, 
on  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  and  it  may 
reafonably  be  expeUed  that  the  labourers 
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would  be  married  men  ;  then  the  farmers 
with  their  conftant  affiflants,  would  be  fix- 
teen  times  as  many  families  as  there  are 
upon  the  warrens ;  and  fuppofe  a  mafter- 
warrener  to  keep  a  maid-fervant,  each  far¬ 
mer  muft  keep  two,  which  will  be  eight 
times  as  many  maid-fervants. 

I  am  not  able  to  form  any  judgment  of 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  that  are  flock¬ 
ed  with  rabbets  in  Great  Britain  5  but  I  am 
of  opinion  there  is  in  one  county  a  hundred 
thoufand,  exclufive  of  fmall  burrows  in 
the  inclofed  grounds,  which  are  for  the 
particular  ufe  of  the  farmer  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily  :  fuppofe  then  that  ten  thoufand  of 
thofe  acres  were  converted  into  plantations, 
and  the  other  ninety  into  farms  of  five 
hundred  acres  each ;  I  fhall  (hew  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  which  might  reafonably  be 
expefted  to  live  upon  the  premifes,  and 
compare  it  with  the  number  living  upon 
the  warren,  fuppofing  one  mafler-warrener 
to  every  two  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and 
the  families  of  labourers,  as  well  as  of 
warreners  and  farmers,  to  confift  of  four 
perfons  one  with  another  5  though  in  all 

probability 
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probability  there  would  be  more,  exclufive 
of  fervants. 


Upon  the  warrens. 

% 

i 

50  Matters,  and  in  each  family  four ) 
perfons  --------J 

50  Labourers,  and  in  each  family  1 
four  perfons  -  -  - ) 

Men-fervants  ------- 

Maid-fervants  -  *  -  -  -  - 


200 

200 

5° 

50 


Total  -  300 


Upon  the  farms. 

180  Matters,  and  in  each 
family  four  perfons  - 
540  Labourers,  and  in  each 
family  four  perfons  - 
Men-fervants  -  - 

Maid-fervants  - 

Total  -  -  - 


The  in- 
creafe  of 
people 
fuppofed. 

^  720 

52° 

£2160 

i960 

540 

490 

3  60 

310 

3780 

328° 

It  may  be  objected  by  fome,  that  I  have 
omitted  mentioning  many  perfons  the  war¬ 
rens 
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rens  caufe  to  be  employed,  as  hat-makers, 
coney-wool-cutters,  and  the  perfons  that 
hawk  and  fell  rabbets ;  but  I  have  con- 
fidered  all  thefe,  and  am  fatisfied  no  fewer 
hats  would  be  made,  were  the  land  in- 
clofed ;  and  as  to  the  other  employments, 
they  are  much  leis  than  would  be  required 
by  the  farmers  for  extraordinary  help  in 
fummer. 

I  imagine  it  will  be  obferved  by  many  of 
my  readers,  that  there  are  much  fewer 
warrens  of  two  thoufand  acres  of  land 
each,  than  there  are  of  fmaller  fizes,  and 
therefore  my  calculation  may  be  thought 
erroneous,  as  to  the  families  upon  the 
warren-lands :  I  muft  own,  I  think  there 
are  more  mailer- warreners  than  I  have  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  but  fuppofe  the  lands  were 
turned  into  farms,  there  would  probably 
be  fome  of  them  lefs  than  five  hundred 
acres  each ;  then  confequently  there  would 
be  a  greater  number  of  farmers,  and  the 
increafe  of  people  would  be  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  I  have  Hated  it. 

I  own,  it  is  not -every  warren  that  is 
ftocked  with  rabbets  only,  nor  with  fiich 
flock  as  is  the  foie  property  of  the  war- 

reners3 
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reners,  for  there  are  many  upon  commons 
where  fheep  and  other  cattle  live  upon  in 
the  fummer,  and  they  the  property  of 
other  farmers ;  but  my  calculation  of  the 
number  of  acres  in  a  certain  county  (Lin- 
colnfhire)  is  not  hereby  affedted ;  for  if 
the  whole  of  thofe  commons  were  mea- 
fured,  the  quantity  of  land  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  what  I  have  mentioned  3 
and,  I  verily  believe,  that  were  all  the 
rabbets  in  the  county  confined  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  there  would 
not  be  any  fewer  fheep,  or  other  flock 
kept  upon  the  commons  than  are  at  pre- 
fent  5  neither  would  there  be  a  lefs  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  required  to  till  the  land 
than  I  have  accounted  for,  fuppofe  the 
whole  was  made  into  farms. 

The  number  of  perfons  required  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  land  in  farms,  would  not  be  the 
the  whole  increafe  that  inclofure  would 
promote  •  for  there  would  be  many  more 
required  to  make  and  repair  all  forts  of 
utenfils  for  husbandry  and  houfhold-furni- 
ture,  and  alfo  artificers  for  building,  and 
their  clothing  would  likewife  caufe  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  others. 


There 
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There  are  many  other  branches  of  bu~ 
iinefs  in  the  nation  that  would  be  improved 
by  the  produce  of  the  land  5  for  it  may 
reafonably  be  expected,  that  every  farmer 
would  have  various  commodities  to  difpofe 
of  at  market,  fuch  as  horfes,  fheep,  cows, 
veal,  cheefe,  butter,  &c.  there  would 
likewife  be  oxen,  fwine,  fheep,  wool,  and 
corn  of  all  forts,  which  would  yield  food 
and  employment  to  various  perfons. 

I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  too,  that 
the  corn  which  might  poffibly  be  raifed 
upon  the  dry  fandy  lands  in  the  nation, 
would  be  found  to  be  of  extraordinary  fer- 
vice ;  for  if  more  of  that  fort  of  land  was 
tilled,  the  produce  of  each  year  would  be 
more  equal  than  it  ever  has  been  in  my 
memory ;  and  in  all  probability  the  price 
would  not  be  fo  great  as  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  after  an  exceflive  wet  feafon  ; 
for  when  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  are  extreamly  wet,  there  are  many 
large  tradts  of  land  (as  the  fens,  &c.) 
which  lie  covered  with  water,  and  cannot 
be  fowed ;  yet  in  dry  feafons  they  produce 
large  quantities  of  corn. 


There 
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There  are  other  reafons  for  a  fcarcity  of 
corn  after  a  wet  fpring,  or  fummer  5  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  tillage  in  the  king¬ 
dom  being  upon  clay  foils,  which  though 
not  covered  with  water,  yet  in  a  wet  fea- 
fon  they  are  rendered  improper  for  moft 
forts  of  grain  at  the  feafon  for  Lowing, 
efpecially  barley  in  the  fpring,  and  wheat 
in  the  autumn.  An  exceffive  wet  fummer 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  crops  of  barley 
upon  clay  lands,  efpecially  if  the  feafon 
was  dry  at  the  time  of  Lowing  5  the  rain 
renders  the  foil  too  wet  and  cold  for  the 
roots  of  barley  to  profper,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  leaves  being  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
whereas  in  feafons  moderately  dry  they  are 
of  a  dark  green,  and  fucceeded  with  thick 
ftrong  ftems,  and  large  ears  upon  them ; 
but  in  a  wet  feafon  they  generally  produce 
ears  quite  the  reverie,  and  many  of  the 
roots  die  without  any  at  all  ;  and  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  crop  is  not  more  than  half 
fo  large  as  in  a  feafon  moderately  dry,  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  corn  of  fo  great  value,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fmaller  body,  and  lefs  furnifhed 
with  kernel.  There  are  alfo  many  low 
fituations,  where  the  foil  is  not  a  ftrong 

clay. 
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clay,  but  rather  inclining  to  fand  or  gravel  3 
if  water  ftands  near  the  furface  in  fuch 
places,  the  crops  will  decay  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  upon  clay  3  and  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  there  is  much  fowed 
that  never  comes  to  maturity,  where  the 
land  is  wet  and  cold. 

There  are  not,  however,  always  plenti¬ 
ful  crops  upon  clay  ground,  though  the 
land  be  dry  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer  be  the  fame  : 
For  when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  a  dry  fummer 
after,  then  it  renders  the  furface  fo  com- 
pa£t  a  body  that  the  roots  of  corn  cannot 
extend  themfelves  freely,  fo  that  the  ftems 
for  want  of  fuppiy  of  juices  from  the  roots 
produce  only  a  fmall  increafe. 

Such  dry  lands  as  moil  of  the  warrens 
are,  whether  fand,  gravel,  or  creach-land 
(which  has  fhelly  ftones  near,  and  fome- 
times  upon  the  furface),  are  much  more 
likely  to  produce  good  crops  in  wet  fea- 
fons,  than  the  former  kinds  are  3  for  if 
fandy  lands,  &c.  have  been  properly  tilled 
and  manured  in  fummer,  though  there 
may  be  large  quantities  of  rain  in  the 

months 
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months  proper  for  fowing,  yet  two  dry 
days  render  them  in  good  order  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing ;  neither  is  fandy  land, 
&c.  fo  liable  to  become  hard  in  a  dry 
fummer  as  clay  is,  though  at  the  time  of 
fowing  there  had  been  much  rain,  which 
is  very  prejudicial  to  corn  upon  clay.  I 
own  a  wet  fpring  and  fummer  is  fome  dif- 
advantage  to  the  crops  upon  fandy  land, 
for  then  there  is  generally  a  great  quantity 
of  annual  weeds  but  where  Mr  Tull's 
excellent  method  of  horfe-howing  is  uled 
they  may  readily  be  deftroyed  s  other 
means  might  be  ufed  which  would  be  of 
fervice  (but  not  fo  effectual);  and  the 
inftruments  not  fo  expenlive  as  the  former  ^ 
but  notwithstanding  the  weeds  which  may 
grow,  yet  in  fuch  feafons  fandy  lands  that 
are  tolerably  dry,  have  better  crops  upon 
them,  than  there  are  on  clay. 

From  every  farm  of  live  hundred  acres 
of  land  (admit  only  one  third  of  it  be 
tilled),  it  may  reafonably  be  expedted  one 
hundred  quarters  of  corn  would  be  dif« 
pofed  of,  befides  what  may  poffibly  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  ufe, 
and  their  labourers ;  and  as  in  wet  feafons 
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thefe  lands  generally  produce  the  greateft 
crops,  fo  in  all  probability  there  would  be 
each  year  an  increafe  of  corn  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  have  before  accounted  for  ninety 
thoufand  acres  which  might  be  converted 
Into  farms  in  one  county,  confequently 
there  would  be  in  the  whole  eighteen 
thoufand  quarters  difpofed  of  at  market 
annually,  more  than  what  there  is  at  pre- 
fent,  which  if  converted  into  bread  and 
beer  only,  would  be  a  reafonable  fubfi- 
ftance  for  the  fame  number  of  people  in 
the  families  of  labourers  or  common  tradef- 
men  5  and  it  would  likewife  caufe  employ¬ 
ment  for  millers,  malfters,  bakers,  &c. 
Or  if  part  of  it  was  made  into  ale,  or 
otherwife  diftilled,  it  would  make  more 
bufinefs  for  thofe  who  trade  in  fuch  com¬ 
modities,  betides  the  carriage  of  them  to' 
the  places  of  conlumption,  would  employ 
porters  and  carriers,  either  by  land  or 
water. 

The  following  are  obfervations  I  have 
made  on  the  prices  of  corn,  and  likewife 
of  the  feafons,  as  to  their  being  exceffive 
wet  or  dry. 


/ 
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In  the  year  feventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-feven,  there  was  much  rain  in  the 
hummer,  and  in  the  year  twenty-eight, 
the  fame  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and'  part  of  Auguft ;  in  this 
year  wheat  advanced  in  price,  near  four 
(hillings  per  buihel,  that  is,  from  four 
(hillings  to  near  eight ;  and  barley  rofe 
from  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  to  four 
(hillings,  at  which  prices  they  continued 
almoft  the  fame,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year. 
In  twenty-nine  the  fpring  and  hummer 
were  dry,  and  the  enfuing  winter  corn  was 
much  cheaper ;  wheat  being  fold  for  little 
more  than  four  (hillings  a  bufhel,  and  bar¬ 
ley  for  lefs  than  two  and  fix-pence.  In 
the  year  forty-fix  the  fpring  and  hummer 
were  exceffively  dry,  and  the  winter  follow¬ 
ing  the  mod  common  price  for  barley  was 
one  (hilling  and  four-pence  the  bufhel :  I 
remember  many  inftances  of  the  like  fort, 
but  have  not  a  particular  account  of  the 
years  they  happened  in,  fo  muff:  omit 
mentioning  any  more,  but  of  this  prefent 
year  fifty-feven,  when  the  price  of  corn  is 
too  well  known  by  many,  efpecially  poor 
tradefraen  and  labourers,  that  work  for 
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fmall  wages :  It  muft  alfo  be  remembered 
by  moft  people  what  great  quantities  of 
rain  fell  the  preceding  fpring  and  fum- 
mer ;  and  in  all  the  time  of  my  memory 
I  have  known  it  a  general  obfervation,  that 
in  the  year  enfuing  a  wet  fummer  corn 
was  dear,  and  cheap  after  a  tolerable  dry 
year. 

Thefe  obfervations  give  me  caufe  to 
imagine  that  there  is  much  lefs  dry  fand, 
gravel,  or  creach-land  plowed,  than  of 
others ;  wherels,  was  there  to  be  as  much, 
or  more  of  it,  then  in  all  probability  corn 
would  never  be  exceffively  dear,  for  in  wet 
feafons  the  dry  lands  would  produce  the 
greateft  crops,  and  be  an  equivalent  for  the 
deficiencies  upon  clay,  or  other  low 
grounds.  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God 
there  is  appearance  of  corn  enough  in  the 
nation  to  ferv.e  the  inhabitants  ’till  the  new 
be  reaped,  which  though  a  very  promifing 
crop,  yet  the  old  is  fold  exceffively  dear ; 
the  caufe  of  which,  I  think,  muft  be 
owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  perfons 
who  have  it  in  pofleffion,  moft  of  whom 
are  of  the  richer  fort  of  farmers ;  thefe, 
when  they  come  to  market,  confult  toge¬ 
ther. 
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ther,  and  determine  either  to  fell  it  at  an 
extravagant  price,  or  not  at  all  ;  but  if 
there  were  more  dry  lands  converted  into 
tillage,  there  would  be  a  greater  quantity 
of  corn  in  the  nation,  notwithftanding  the 
wet  feafons  which  might  poffibly  happen  5 
the  number  of  fellers  would  be  more,  and 
confequently  lefs  liable  to  enter  into  com¬ 
binations  ;  for  in  a  great  number  foine 
would  refufe  to  do  it,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  nation  3  and  fome  others 
might  poffibly  be  obliged  to  fell  at  reafon- 
able  rates,  for  want  of  money  to  fupply 
them  with  neceffaries,  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  the  poor  would  purchase  their  bread  at 
a  much  eafier  rate  than  they  do  at  prefent, 
being  May  fifty-feven. 

There  has  lately  been  an  inftance  of 
corn  fettling  in  price,  which  was  occafion- 
ed  by  a  notion  conceived  of  there  being 
likely  to  be  a  greater  number  of  fellers; 
for  in  March  it  was  reported  that  two 
Chips  laden  with  com  from  Spain  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  Briftol,  and  feveral  others  expect¬ 
ed,  which  occafioned  the  price  of  corn  to 
fall  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  as 
there  was  not  any  foreign  corn  came  into 
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the  North  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  far¬ 
mers  who  attended  thofe  markets  raifed 
their  corn  to  a  greater  price  than  before  : 
It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  great 
quantities  of  corn  fent  abroad  is  the  caufe 
of  if  s  being  fo  exceflively  dear ;  but  there 
is  but  little  reafon  to  imagine  it  proceeds 
from  that  at  this  time,  for  ever  fince  the 
laft  harveft,  or  fome  time  before,  the  price 
has  been  too  large  for  it  to  be  lawfully  ex¬ 
ported  ;  and  if  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  do  it,  they  muft,  many  of  them, 
be  without  fuccefs,  as  our  ports  have  been 
very  ftriftly  obferved. 

The  high  price  of  corn  affedts  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nation  3  nay,  I  may 
fafely  fay,  that  there  is  not  one  perfon  in  a 
thoufand  a  gainer  by  it;  for  as  numbers  are 
fufferers  by  it,  even  farmers  themfelves, 
in  wet  years,  there  are  many  tillers  of  land 
in  the  kingdom  who  have  not  only  no  corn 
to  fell,  but  are  neceffitated  to  buy  part  of 
what  they  ufe  in  their  houfes  for  bread, 
beer,  See.  alfo  feed  to  fow  their  land  with* 
There  are  many  others,  who  though  they 
do  not  buy  for  their  own  ufe,  yet  are  not 
gainers  by  the  extraordinary  price  of  corn ; 

for 
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for  as  in  dry  years  there  are  many  farmers 
can  fpare  one  half  of  what  they  grow, 
and  in  wet  years  they  do  not  get  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  quantity,  then  confe- 
quenlly  they  cannot  have  more  than  one 
fifth  to  fell,  and  if  it  fhould  be  fold  for 
double  the  price,  yet  it  does  not  amount  to 
fo  much  money  as  one  half  a  full  crop 
would  do  at  half  the  price  5  in  wet  feafons 
too  the  harveft  is  much  more  expenfive 
than  in  dry  ones  ;  the  corn  likewife  takes 
more  threfhing,  being  of  a  fmaller  body, 
and  adhering  clofer  to  the  ftraw.  There 
are  many  other  di (advantages  which  arife 
to  the  generality  of  farmers  when  corn  is 
dear ;  thofe  who  employ  day-labourers 
mud  either  give  them  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  wages  to  purchafe  the  fupports  of 
nature,  or  elfe  they  become  weak,  and 
not  able  to  perform  a  common  day’s  work; 
be  fide  3  the  number  of  poor  that  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  pariih,  generally  increafes  when 
corn  is  dear,  this  is  confequently  more  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  farmer,  as  the  greateft  part 
of  the  poor  rates  in  the  country  is  paid  by 
the  farmers.  I  would  not  have  it  tirrdef- 
ftood  that  I  think  all  farmers  are  fufferers 
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by  corn  being  dear,  for  I  am  fenfible  there 
are  fome  that  plow  large  quantities  of  dry 
fandy  land  who  are  gainers  by  it ;  but 
thefe  make  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  tillage 
farmers  in  the  kingdom ;  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  much  fewer  than  thofe 
perfons  that  now  pay  fo  very  extravagantly 
for  their  bread  ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
thofe  farmers  who  have  now  corn  to  fell, 
and  likewife  thofe  that  have  for  their  own 
ufe  only,  are  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
nation ;  and  if  the  price  was  lower  there 
certainly  mull  be  many  more  gainers  by  it 
than  there  are  at  prefent ;  alfo  many  poor 
families  would  be  much  lefs  fufferers  than 
they  are,  fome  of  whom  are  too  modeft 
to  be  troublefome  to  a  parifh,  though  ah 
moft  perifhed  with  hunger,  of  which  we 
have  had  feveral  recent  inftances. 

Great  advantages  would  certainly  arife 
from  the  fheep  which  might  be  bred  up¬ 
on  thefe  lands  after  being  inclofed ;  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  healthy’ than 
many  others  in  the  nation.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  Gentlemen,  and  to  all  far¬ 
mers,  that  a  wet  fummer  is  the  caufe  of 
great  mortality  in  many  of  thofe  flocks 

which 
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which  are  kept  upon  low  molft  ground, 
be  it  either  fand  or  clay,  if  water  continues 
a  long  time  upon,  or  near  the  greeted:  part 
of  the  furface,  except  it  be  upon  the  fea 
coaft,  where  the  grafs  is  fo  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  falts,  as  to  render  the  blood 
more  florid,  than  it  is  in  thofe  that  feed 
amongft  frefti  water,  which  is  often  the 
caufe  of  the  dropfy  (commonly  called  the 
rot  in  fheep),  of  which  great  numbers  die. 
I  need  not  give  any  reafons  why  they  are 
more  healthy  in  wet  feafons  upon  fuch 
lands  as  warrens  ;  it  is  well  known  to  every 
obferver  that  fuch  flheep  have  been  found, 
whilft  others  near  them  in  low  grounds 
have  died  rotten. 

Upon  the  generality  of  open  warrens 
there  are  but  few  flieep  at  any  other  time 
than  fummer,  when  grafs  is  the  molt 
plentiful  3  for  at  other  times  the  greateft 
part  of  them  (if  not  the  whole)  are  fup- 
ported  with  hay,  grafs,  turneps,  or  cole, 
on  other  grounds ;  the  natural  grafs  upon 
warrens  being  only  fufficient  for  aged 
fheep  that  are  barren  5  and  even  in  the 
mid  it  of  fummer,  when  there  is  the  great- 
eft  plenty,  the  rabbets  take  the  beft,  and 
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the  other  will  not  make  {heep  fat ;  neither 
do  any  of  them  thrive  to  be  large,  or  to 
produce  fo  much  wool  as  they  would  do 
upon  the  fame  land,  if  it  was  inclofed  and 
properly  cultivated,  for  then  the  grafs 
would  make  fheep  fat  in  fummer,  and  ei¬ 
ther  cole  or  turneps  (with  fodder  if  re¬ 
quired),  would  do  the  like  in  winter.  In 
wet  feafons,  the  mutton  on  fuch  lands  would 
be  much  preferable  to  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  fed  upon  low  grounds  ;  there  are  many 
fat  fheep  killed  becaufe  they  could  not  have 
lived  three  months,  confequently  their 
flefh  cannot  be  fo  palatable,  nor  fo  whole- 
fome  as  that  of  healthy  fheep,  which  the 
dry  fandy  land  produces.  I  have  before 
fuppofed  one  third  part  of  a  farm  to  be 
kept  in  tillage,  the  other  to  be  flocked 
with  cattle  and  fheep,  but  there  ought  to 
be  fome  part  referved  for  fodder. 

The  flock  of  fheep  upon  a  farm  mu  ft 
be  of  fuch  forts  as  a  tenant  judges  proper, 
though  I  do  imagine  there  would  be  both 
ewes,  lambs,  hogs,  and  weathers,  of  vari¬ 
ous  forts  *.  Upon 

.  '  ..  .  *  -  \  f  ; 

*  Ewes  and  lambs  are  well  known ;  hogs  are  young 
fheep,  either  male  or  female,  and  are  called  fo  from  half  a 
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Upon  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  there 
may  be  kept  one  hundred  ewes,  and  their 
offspring,  kill  they  be  of  fuch  age  as  is 
proper  to  feed  them  at :  weathers  of  two 
or  three  fheer  are  generally  made  fat,  and 
ewes  that  the  farmers  diflike  to  breed  from  5 
in  the  whole  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
fixty  to  be  fold  every  year,  which  is  forty 
Ids  than  the  number  of  breeding  ewes, 
though  very  few  of  them  would  fail  being 
with  lamb,  yet  I  allow  the  reft  for  cafual- 
ties  in  the  whole  flock,  and  killing  for  the 
farmers  own  ufe. 

After  a  great  mortality  in  ftieep  on  other 
farms  (in  low  fituations)  the  ewes  would 
be  fold  to  breed  from,  to  replenifti  the 
flocks  that  were  impaired,  and  even  at  as 
great  a  price  as  though  they  were  fat, 
which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
feller,  by  faving  the  turneps  that  they  muft 
otherwife  have  been  fed  upon. 

The  number  of  ftieep  I  compute  to  be 
dipt  upon  each  farm,  is  two  hundred  and 

fifty ; 

year  old,  ’till  they  be  dipt  the  firfl  time,  which  is  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  months  ;  weathers  are  the  males  that  are  ca- 
hrated,  and  after  the  firft  time  of  their  being  dipt  am 
called  fheer-hogs  ;  after  the  fecond  clipping  two  fheer- 
fheep,  and  after  the  third  clipping  three  fheer,  & c. 
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fifty;  from  which  there  may  reafonably 
be  expe&ed  five  packs  of  wool ;  and  ad¬ 
mit  there  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
farms  of  the  like  fize  in  the  faid  county, 
then  the  increafe  of  wool  would  be  nine 
hundred  packs  in  a  year;  this  additional 
quantity  would  be  found  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  nation,  and  efpecially  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  dearth  amongft  fheep  upon  low 
fituations,  as  it  fometimes  happens  if  there 
be  exceffive  wet  fummers. 

The  increafe  'of.  wool  would  certainly 
caufe  more  employment  for  perfons  that 
manufacture  it ;  but  the  number  that  fuch 
a  quantity  would  require,  I  cannot  afcer- 
tain ;  nor  am  I  able  to  make  a  calculation 
of  the  other  advantages  that  would  arife  to 
the  nation  more  than  what  I  have  mention¬ 
ed,  by  the  number  of  men  to  till  the  land ; 
but  I  am  in  hopes  fome  better  judge  will 
make  thefe  hints  more  clear. 

The  converting  plowable  warrens  into 
farms  of  tillage,  &c.  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  even  to  the  mafter-warreners,  who 
would  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves, 
and  families  in  a  more  peaceable  manner 
than  before ;  and  with  lefs  hazard  of  their 
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lives  or  health.  For  the  bufinefs  of  a  ma- 
fter-warrener  requires  him  to  be  out  of  the 
houfe  in  the  cojdeft  of  nights,  elfe  he  is 
liable  to  be  greatly  impofed  upon,  as  many 
of  them  are  indeed,  though  extreamly  di¬ 
ligent  ;  yet  it  would  be  more  fo  if  they 
were  not  upon  the  warrens  in  winter 
nights,  for  thofe  are  the  times  for  killing ; 
and  there  are  more  perfons  employ  them- 
felves  that  way  than  thofe  who  have  a  right 
to  do  it;  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
mafter- warreners,  when  abfent,  have  great¬ 
ly  fuffered  by  their  own  fervants,  as  well 
as  thofe  that  come  from  diftant  habita¬ 
tions. 

The  practice  of  rabbet  ftealing  is  be¬ 
come  much  like  that  of  fmuggling,  for  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  fuch  numbers 
of  them  have  been  feen  together,  that  the 
warreners  have  thought  it  too  hazardous  to 
attack  them,  though  they  were  actually 
taking  away  their  property. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  the  cuftom  of 
warreners  killing  any  rabbets  upon  their 
own  ground  (without  any  regard  to  whofe 
burrow  they  came  from),  and,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  they  fometimes  will  do  it 

upon 
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upon  a  brother-warrener’s  too,  if  he  does 
not  ftriftly  attend  his  bufmefs  of  nights. 
Such  a  way  of  life  muft  be  not  a  little  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  every  honeft  man  ;  and  fuch 
warrener  would  undoubtedly  choofe  rather 
to  rent  a  farm  of  tillage  and  grazing, 
whereby  he  might  reft  quietly  in  his  bed 
at  proper  times,  and  know  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  and  likewife  enjoy  more  quiet  of 

mind  by  living  peaceably  with  his  neigh- 

« 

boors. 

I  fuppofe  it  will  be  afked  how  the  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  people  in  the  kingdom 
are  to  be  obtained  to  rent  the  farms  pro- 
pofed,  and  labourers  to  do  the  work. 

I  own  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  houfes  and  people  can  all  be  ob-  * 
tained  in  one  year,  for  both  require  time, 
and  the  building  of  houfes  is  the  firft  ftep 
neceflary  to  be  taken  towards  executing  the 
plan  ;  if  they  were  increafed  the  people 
would  in  courfe  do  the  like ;  for  there  are 
many  perfons  prevented  from  marrying  by 
want  of  habitations,  and  even  of  iuch  forts 
as  are  proper  tenants  for  to  rent  the  farms, 
and  likewife  others  that  would  gladly  be¬ 
come  day-labourers. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  nation  there  are 
farmers  fens  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
fingle  flate  with  their  parents,  though 
defirous  -to  marry  if  they  could  have  farms 
with  habitations  fuitable  for  increafing  fa¬ 
milies  ;  fuch  tenants  would  as  fcon  be  met 
with  as  proper  houfes  could  be  built  for 
their  reception. 

I  have  propofed  three  times  as  many 
houfes  for  labourers  as  there  are  farms, 
and  have  great  caufe  to  imagine  proper  te¬ 
nants  could  be  met  with  for  them,  as  there 
are  great  numbers  of  men  and  maid  fer- 
vants  in  the  fervice  of  farmers  that  would 
gladly  marry  if  they  could  meet  with  fmali 
houfes,  with  as  much  land  to  each  as 
would  fupport  a  cow  or  two,  and  a  garden 
for  potatoes,  beans,  &c.  Such  tenements  as 
thefe  flhould  be  adjoining  to  the  propofed 
farms. 

There  are  many  young  perfons  for  want 
of  habitations  in  the  country,  who  pro¬ 
cure  fettlements  in  London,  or  feme  other 
cities  or  great  towns ;  and  in  thefe  there 
are  but  few  children  reared  ;  even  not  one 
third  fo  many  as  there  are  in  the  country, 
from  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo¬ 
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men ;  thofe  born  and  brought  up  in  villages 
have  alfo  better  conftitutions  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  are  the  propereft  for  the  plough 
or  any  other  employment  that  requires 
great  ftrength  5  we  may  likewife  fuppofe 
that  they  make  the  beft  foldiers,  therefore 
Gentlemen  in  all  refpecfts  do  great  fervice 
to  the  nation,  who  order  fuch  fmall  houfes 
to  be  erected  in  the  country. 

Such  habitations  would  be  found  ex- 
treamly  convenient,  the  labourers  would 
then  be  ftationed  near  their  daily  employ¬ 
ment,  which  would  render  them  much 
abler  to  perform  bufinefs,  than  if  they  had 
a  couple  of  miles  to  walk  each  morning  ; 
as  there  are  many  obliged  to  do,  where 
their  houfes  are  in  one  pariih,  and  their 
work  in  another. 

The  keeping  of  cows  would  likewife  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  families  of  day- 
labourers  ;  for  milk  in  the  country  is  the 
beft  food  that  fuch  children  come  at  ;  it  is 
not  hawked  about  as  in  town,  therefore 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  fpend  part  of 
their  time  in  feeking  for  it,  and  fometimes 
cannot  meet  with  any  5  but  where  a  per- 
fon  has  a  cow  of  their  own  the  children 
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are  fed  to  their  fatisfadtion,  and  the  mother 
may  earn  fomething  at  home  in  the  time 
fhe  muft  otherwife  have  fpent  in  feeking 
milk  at  aiftant  houfes. 

I  imagine  it  will  be  faid,  that  thofe 
countries  (where  warrens  moft  abound) 
would  not  produce  young  men  enough  of 
the  fort  I  have  mentioned  to  make  day- 
labourers  of ;  neverthelefs,  enough  could 
be  had  from  other  quarters,  for  in  fome 
parts  of  the  nation  there  are  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  there  is  employment  for,  efpe- 
dally  in  the  north  and  weft  parts,  many  of 
whom  go  to  feek  for  bufinefs  in  the  fouth 
and  eaft  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  fuch  la¬ 
bourers  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  rent 
habitations  in  thofe  places  where  they 
could  have  conftant  employment,  and  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence  :  this  they  could  do  by  keeping  of 
cows,  and  having  lands  to  grow  potatoes, 
beans,  &c.  as  is  propofed  to  be  adjoining 
to  each  of  the  fmalleft  houfes. 

What  I  have  faid,  chiefly  relates  to  dry 
fandy  land,  which  the  generality  of  war¬ 
rens  are  upon  ;  but  there  are  large  tradts  of 
other  kinds  of  foils  which  remain  perpetual 

commons, 
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commons,  without  either  rabbets  or  deer 
feeding  upon  them ;  many  of  thofe  would 
produce  both  good  corn  and  timber,  tho” 
there  is  neither  upon  them  at  prefent,  nor 
by  the  appearance  of  the  furface  have  they 
been  tilled  fince  the  deluge. 

I  have  before  explained  the  different 
forts  of  commons,  on  fome  the  number  of 
cattle  are  limited,  and  on  others  not ;  thefe 
latter  are  in  general  of  the  leaft  advantage 
to  the  proprietors ;  for  many  of  the  richeft 
ftrive  to  ingrofs  the  product  by  putting  up¬ 
on  them  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  is 
a  certain  difadvantage  to  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  fometimes  the  fame  to  them- 
felves ;  for  where  there  are  mapy  upon  a 
trad:  of  land,  or  over  ftocked  as  we  call  it, 
they  are  more  liable  to  die  than  if  there 
was  fewer ;  and  a  mortality  in  them  is  a 
great  lofs  to  their  owners. 

Where  land  has  too  many  fheep  upon  it, 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  die  foon  after  a 
wet  fummer,  but  alfo  in  dry  feafons  they 
neither  produce  much  wool  nor  become  fo 
valuable  as  others,  as  being  of  a  much  lefs 
fize ;  and  on  many  unftinted  commons, 
both  young  horfes  and  horned  cattle  meet 

the 
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the  fame  fate  of  being  ftarved,  fo  that  they 
are  but  of  little  value  ;  neither  do  cows  or 
full  grown  horfes,  bred  on  fuch  commons, 
yield  much  profit  to  their  owners;  for  the 
former  give  but  little  milk,  and  the  latter 
are  unable  to  perform  much  bufinefs,  or  if 
mares  that  fuckle  foies,  their  offspring  is 
generally  fmall. 

In  winters,  attended  with  continual  froft, 
where  the  land  is  deeply  covered  with 
fnow,  there  generally  are  great  numbers  of 
cattle  ftarved  to  death  for  want  of  fodder ; 
for  many  who  have  much  cattle  upon 
commons  poffefs  but  little  land  as  private 
property,  therefore  cannot  fupport  them, 
neither  are  they  fold  for  much  when  there 
is  a  great  fcarcity  of  hay. 

In  parifhes  which  have  large  commons 
belonging  to  them,  the  number  of  poor 
generally  increafes  by  hard  winters;  for 
many  fmall  tenants  fink  their  fubftance  in 
fheep,  or  other  cattle,  and  when  they  die 
they  have  loft  their  all ;  of  fuch  men  who 
meet  with  thofe  misfortunes,  there  are  but 
few  who  take  to  hard  labour  after,  as  hav¬ 
ing  before  been  only  accuftomed  to  watch 
their  fheep,  &c.  which,  is  not  hard  work, 

F  there- 
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therefore  they  cannot  fupport  their  families 
after,  but  become  an  expence  to  the 
parifli;  and  it  is  a  general  obiervation  in 
the  country,  that  the  poors  rates  are  high- 
eft  where  the  large  ft  commons  are. 

The  lands  I  mentioned  might  certainly 
be  better  employed  -9  but  I  do  not  wifti  to 
have  any  of  the  leaft  proprietors  deprived 
of  keeping  cows,  or  any  other  ftock  that 
they  have,  for  I  think  that  every  one 
ought  to  have  their  proportionable  fhare  of 
land  allowed  them,  which  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  every  one  than  their  mixt 
property  in  the  whole. 

Where  lands  are  inclofed,  then  each 
poffeffor  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  ufe 
of  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  and  many  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  get  both  hay  and 
corn,  by  which  they  would  have  fodder 
for  their  cattle  in  winter,  and  bread  for 
their  families. 

•  »  .  k 

There  are  other  very  old  commons  (if 
not  covered  with  water)  would  produce 
grain  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  by  pro¬ 
per  tilling  the  land  might  be  made  better 
for  pafturage  after,  or  for  the  production  of 
fodder. 

Or 
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Or  if  the  poffeflbrs  did  not  choofe  to 
plow,  they  might  make  many  other  im¬ 
provements  after  inclofing,  that  are  not 
done  upon  commons,  and  likewife  keep 
fuch  ftock  as  they  liked,  and  would  alfo 
have  it  in  their  power  to  get  fodder  for 
their  fupport  in  winter,  with  hedges  for 
fhelter,  as  is  not  upon  many  commons ; 
though  perhaps  fome  perfons  could  not 
keep  fo  much  cattle  in  fummer  as  they  did 
before,  yet  if  they  were  better  in  quality, 
the  value  would  be  greater  than  a  larger 
number  of  ftarved  ones  that  lived  upon  the 
product  of  the  common  only,  where  it  is 
too  full  of  cattle. 

The  inclofing  of  every  fort  of  common 
would  not  promote  fo  great  an  increafe  of 
people,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  thofe  that  have  warrens  upon 
them ;  though  were  large  tradls  of  land  to 
be  made  dry,  that  are  now  under  water, 
there  would  be  employment,  and  common 
necefiaries  for  many  more  than  there  now 
is  ;  and  were  dry  commons  tb  be  inclofed, 
then  in  all  probability  there  would  be  more 
com  growed  in  thofe  lordfhips,  which 
would  require  people  to  carry  on  the  bu~ 

F  2  finefs 
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finefs  of  plowing,  mowing,  reaping,  thrafh- 
ing,  and  many  other  works  of  hufbandry  ; 
mechanicks  would  likewife  be  wanted  to 
make,  and  repair  all  kinds  of  utenfils  that 
fuch  bufinefs  requires ;  and  by  improving 
the  land,  the  production  of  wool  would  be 
much  greater  than  before,  which  would 
make  employment  for  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  nation  ;  the  corn  that  would 
be  fold  for  malting,  would  in  fome  mea- 
fure  create  work,  though  not  fo  much  as 
the  laft  mentioned  article ;  and  if  the  in- 
creafe  of  people  was  but  fmall  in  fome 
parifhes,  after  the  inclofing  of  commons, 
yet  in  the  whole  nation  it  would  make  a 
confiderable  addition,  both  of  men  and 
corn;  and  undoubtedly  there  would  be 
plantations  made  by  many  of  the  land 
owners. 

Commons  are  of  various  forts  of  land, 
therefore  I  cannot  make  an  exaCt  eftimate, 
either  of  the  expence  or  profits  that  would 
arife  by  the  improvement ;  yet  I  have  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  work  would  coft 
lefs,  and  the  advantages  be  greater,  than 
thofe  arifing  from  lands  that  were  warrens 

only 
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only  (admit  their  qualities  were  equal),  for 
which  I  have  made  a  calculation  before. 

Where  there  are  no  rabbets,  or  they  are 
only  part  of  the  flock,  there  will  be  fewer 
additional  houfes  required  than  on  fuch 
lands  as  are  warrens  only ;  the  expence 
will  confequently  be  lefs  in  making  the 
improvement  ;  and  as  to  the  inclofing,  it 
cannot  be  much  different  from  the  former, 
admit  the  foil  be  the  fame,  and  the  plots 
of  equal  fizes  with  the  former ;  though  if 
they  were  much  lefs,  and  the  expence 
more,  they  would  be  the  readied:  let,  and 
for  a  greater  price,  in  proportion  to  their 
quantities ;  as  being  flickered  by  the  hedges 
they  are  better  for  cattle,  and  the  propereft 
for  fmall  tenants,  of  whom  there  is  the 
greatefl  number ;  and  they  generally  give 
the  befl:  price  for  fuch  quantities  of  land  as 
their  abilities  can  flock. 

Thefe  kinds  of  commons  are  not  in 
much  efleem  by  the  proprietors,  for  I  have 
heard  feveral  of  them  fay,  their  being 
flocked  in  an  irregular  manner  rendered 
them  of  little  ufe :  neither  do  they  bear 
much  rent,  for  the  other  parts  of  farms 
they  belong  to  would  be  let  for  nearly  as 

F  3  much 
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much  alone  as  the  whole  are  now  5  thefe 
are  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  by  inclofxng,  would  be  greater 
here  than  on  lands  that  are  one  {billing  an 
acre,  as  thofe  warrens  are  that  I  made  the 
firft  calculation  for. 

There  are  other  lands,  if  they  were  in- 
clofed,  would  add  more  to  the  nation’s 
advantage  than  thofe  I  have  mentioned ;  I 
mean  fome  parts  of  the  common  fens,  and 
others  that  are  private  properties  ;  fuch  as 
are  uninhabitable,  by  being  fix  months  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  and  fometimes  for  years 
in  the  fame  date,  and  of  little  ufe. 

There  have  been  fome  lands  of  the  fame 
fort  laid  dry  by  engines,  imbankations,  &c, 
and  by  other  methods  of  induftry  have 
afterwards  become  as  fertile  as  almoft  any 
in  the  nation  (and  none  properer  for  railing 
oaks).  The  number  of  inhabitants  are 
like  wife  increafed  greatly,  even  more  than 
three  perfons  to  each  hundred  acres  of 
land  :  this  I  had  before  accounted  to  be 
the  additional  number  the  warren-lands 
would  employ,  were  they  to  be  cultivated. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  nation,  by  general 
draining,  the  roads  might  be  greatly  im- 

proved^ 
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proved,  and  their  lengths  contrafted;  old 
navigations  might  be  made  better,  and  new 
ones  obtained  ;  thefe  improvements  tend 
much  to  the  pubiick  good,  not  only  to 
travellers  but  to  trade ;  for  all  kinds  of 
traffick  might  be  more  eafily  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  : 
it  would  alfo  contribute  much  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  fens  at  prefent, 
are  ftagnant  lakes,  from  which  large  fogs 
arife  that  have  a  difagreeable  fmeil,  and 
unwholfome  to  thofe  that  imbibe  any  part 
of  them. 

Improvements  of  this  kind,  by  feparate 
drainings  and  imbankations,  have  been 
found  of  great  advantage  to  the  land-own¬ 
ers  5  but  they  might  be  much  more  fo,  if 
all  the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands  were  una¬ 
nimous  where  the  eftates  joined  each 
other ;  then  the  work  would  be  done  at  a 
lefs  expence,  efpecially  where  a  general 
draining  might  be  obtained  without  the 
charge  of  erecting  and  fupporting  of  en¬ 
gines  j  and  not  only  that,  but  the  other 
work  likewife  would  coft  lefs  than  the 
banking  round  of  every  lordfhip,  or  frnal- 
ler  tracks  of  land  feparately. 

F  4 
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When  attempts  have  been  made  for  in- 
clofing  of  commons,  or  to  join  at  a  drain¬ 
ing,  fuch  fchemes  have  often  been  op- 
pofed  by  fome  or  other  of  the  proprietors ; 
even  when  it  has  plainly  appeared  to 
reafonable  perfons,  that  all  would  be 
gainers  by  it,  though  perhaps  all  would 
not  receive  advantages  alike,  nor  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  their  part  of  money  funk  in  the 
work  for  it  is  impoffible  to  form  a  plan 
fo  perfedt ;  neither  can  the  moft  equitable 
propofitions  imaginable  pleafe  every  one. 

The  inclofing  of  commons  are  often 
prevented  by  unreafonable  claims  made 
among  the  proprietors  5  for  fome  will  pre¬ 
tend  that  every  one  has  an  equal  right)  and 
the  little  freeholders,  or  land-owners,  de¬ 
mand  an  equal  fhare  with  the  greateft,  or 
elfe  they  will  not  confent  to  a  divifion. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  every  one  who 
has  a  right  to  a  common,  may  put  upon  it 
what  flock  they  pleafe,  of  the  kinds  it  is 
adapted  for,  admit  they  be  their  own  pro¬ 
perty  )  but  that  does  not  imply  that  all  do 
receive  advantages  equal )  they  furely  who 
have  the  moft  inclofed  lands  (or  others  that 
are  private)  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
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the  greateft  benefit  of  the  commons  ;  for, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  in  fome  winters, 
the  cattle  upon  commons  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  fodder. 

It  is  a  cuftom  with  the  greateft  ftock- 
mafters  to  put  large  numbers  of  horfes, 
and  other  cattle  upon  the  commons  in 
fummer  and  autumn ;  by  this  means  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  faving  much  fod¬ 
der  in  their  private  grounds,  for  their  cat¬ 
tle  in  winter  ;  this  practice  greatly  diftreffes 
thofe  that  have  but  little  private  ground  % 
as  there  are  many  have  not,  but  make 
their  greateft  dependance  upon  the  com¬ 
mons. 

This  may  by  fome  be  deemed  a  piece  of 
barbarity,  thinking  that  the  rich  are  rob¬ 
ing  the  poor ,  but  as  they  pay  the  moft  to 
the  church  and  poor  rates,  it  muft  be  rea- 
fonable  that  they  ftiould  have  the  greateft 
benefit  of  the  commons ;  and  if  the  com¬ 
mons  were  to  be  inclofed,  thofe  who  are 
the  higheft  charged  in  the  parifti  books, 
have  fome  reafon  to  expedt  a  fhare  ot  land 
in  proportion  ;  and  the  fmalleft  contributors 
ought  to  have  their  dividend  by  the  fame 
rule. 


There 
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There  are  many  commons  which  arc 
flocked  by  a  limited  number  of  cattle,  and 
not  too  many  for  the  quantity  of  land; 
yet  they  might  be  made  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than  what  they  are ;  for  as  they  have 
not  been  plowed  of  a  great  number  of 
years,  thofe  that  are  of  clay  foil  the  fur- 
face  is  become  of  fo  folid  a  body,  that  grafs 
does  not  profper  fo  well  as  though  it  was 
rendered  more  open  by  proper  plowing. 
Thefe  lands  would  produce  much  better 
crops  of  corn  than  old  tilled  land  ;  and  the 
latter  would  produce  better  grafs  if  their 
feed  were  fowed  with  the  laft  crop  of  corn 
before  laying  down. 

Sand  lands  for  want  of  plowing,  gene¬ 
rally  produce  much  mofs,  and  that  is  de- 
flru&ive  to  the  bell  forts  of  grafs;  but 
they  are  capable  of  being  improved  by  the 
fame  rules  as  the  former,  and  would  by 
tilling  produce  crops  as  profitable. 

Where  ftinted  paftures  are  in  fuch  open 
lordfhips  that  are  the  greateft  part  of  them 
tillage,  there  might  be  as  many  cattle  kept 
as  before,  where  all  the  proprietors  are 
condefcending  to  a  thing  that  tends  to  a 
general  good ;  for  if  an  equal  quantity  of 

old 
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old  tillage  was  {owed  with  fuch  grafs  feeds 
as  are  fuitable  to  the  foil,  they  would  make 
a  better  pafture  the  firft  year  after  laying 
down,  than  the  old  one  was,  that  had  not 
been  plowed  of  fome  ages. 

There  are  like  wife  many  tracks  of  land 
antiually  mowed,  without  ever  been  graz¬ 
ed  a  whole  year ;  thefe  are  much  lefs  pro¬ 
fitable  than  they  might  be  made,  for  by 
pulverizing  the  foil,  they  would  produce 
good  crops  of  corn,  and  by  laying  down 
judicioufly,  would  be  more  valuable  for  hay 
than  they  were  before  plowing. 

I  have  known  improvements  of  thefe 
kinds,  made  in  fome  few  open  lordfhips  5 
but  in  many  others,  defigns  of  the  like 
nature  have  been  obftrufted,  by  a  final i 
number  of  the  proprietors  not  confenting ; 
and  even  fometimes  by  only  one  perfon 
that  would  not  comply.  I  own  that  the 
advantages  which  might  arife  from  the 
plowing  of  one  finall  common,  would  be 
but  little  to  the  nation  in  general,  though 
many  of  fuch  improvements  would  be  per- 
ceptable ;  and  there  would  certainly  be  a 
great  number,  if  they  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  expense  of  m  aft  of  parliament 

for 
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for  each  feparate  common,  or  meadow; 
but  as  works  of  this  nature  tend  to  a  pub- 
lick  good,  I  hope  fomething  will  be 
thought  of  by  the  Legiflature,  to  enable 
perfons  to  execute  defigns  which  would 
be  fo  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

The  great  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  by  drainings,  inclofing  of  large 
commons,  converting  of  warrens  into  farms, 
or  improving  of  any  other  barren  lands, 
are  well  known  to  many  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  though  well-wifhers  to  the  pub- 
lick  good,  yet  have  undeniable  reafons  for 
not  entering  upon  fuch  works ;  fome  only 
enjoy  their  eftate  during  the  life  of  their 
wife  (being  the  jointure  made  by  a  former 
hufband),  and  at  her  death  it  returns  to 
another  family,  not  related  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  poffeffor ;  and  moil  men  refufe  to 
fink  money  upon  fuch  titles,  deeming  it  a 
robbery  of  their  heirs.  There  are  other 
eftates  which  defcend  from  the  father  to 
his  eldeft  fon ;  where  there  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  fame  family  who 
have  no  fhare  in  the  eftate  depending,  the 
improvement  of  it  would  make  odds  in 
their  fortunes,  by  finking  money  upon 

thofe 
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thofe  lands  which  mu  ft  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  child  only.  There  are  other 
eftates  which  belong  to  minors,  whofe 
truftees  have  no  authority  to  join  in  drain¬ 
ings,  or  to  enter  upon  any  other  expenfive 
improvement ;  thefe  reftraints  greatly  hin¬ 
der  many  ufeful  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  the  nation  :  and  was 
every  poffeflor  of  fuch  lands  inabled  to 
mortgage  them,  for  the  money  the  work 
would  coft,  there  would  in  a  few  years  be 
a  vifible  increafe  of  people,  corn,  wool, 
and  plantations,  which  would  be  timber  in 
future  ages. 

Were  eftates  to  be  mortgaged,  and  the 
annual  profits  greater  after,  than  before, 
then  there  could  not  be  any  juft  caufe  for 
fucceeding  heirs  to  blame  the  former  pro¬ 
prietors  :  before  the  mortgaging  of  fuch 
lands,  there  ought  to  be  proper  fecurity 
given,  that  the  money  fhould  be  applied  to 
their  improvement  5  and  the  method  pro- 
pofed  for  doing  it  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
reafonable  one,  by  proper  perfons  appoint¬ 
ed  to  make  enquiry. 

There  are  old  indofures  which  might  be 
improved  to  the  advantage  of  both  landlords 
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and  tenants,  and  would  likewife  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  by  the  corn  they 
would  produce  if  properly  tilled  3  and  after 
that  would  be  better  pafturage  for  ail 
kinds  of  cattle  than  before. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  benefits  of 
killing  mofs,  and  pulverizing  of  clay  5  but 
there  are  yet  other  advantages  might  be 
obtained  in  many  inclofures,  and  that  is, 
by  laying  their  furfaces  in  a  better  pofition 
than  they  are  at  prefent. 

There  are  fome  lands,  which  by  their 
appearance  have  never  been  plowed  3  of 
thefe  fuch  as  are  quite  flat,  the  water  oc« 
cafioned  by  rain  or  fnow,  refides  either  up¬ 
on  the  top,  or  near  it  in  winter,  which 
renders  the  foil  too  cold  for  fheep  or  other 
cattle  to  live  there 3  likewife,  the  grafs 
they  produce  in  fummer  is  not  of  fo  good 
a  fort  as  if  the  water  was  difcharged  from 
them  quicker,  which  might  be  done  by 
plowing  the  land  into  narrow  ridges. 

There  are  others  that  have  been  plowed 
in  paft  ages,  and  are  now  in  ridges,  though 
too  large 3  for  on  clay  foils  the  water  Hands 
betwixt  each  of  them,  as  the  furrows  are 
lower  than  the  ditches  that  ought  to  receive 

it  3 
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it  5  and  fome  old  lands  have  many  large 
ant-hills  that  produce  but  very  bad  kinds  of 
grafs,  and  prevent  the  mowing  of  the 
other  that  grows  near  them.  In  fuch  cafes, 
and  many  others,  it  is  poffible  to  make  im¬ 
provements  by  plowing ;  and  likewife  on 
dry  lands  of  any  kind,  when  the  water 
runs  off  too  early,  as  it  generally  does  up¬ 
on  fuch  foils  where  the  ridges  are  raifed 
too  high. 

Thefe  things  are  well  known  to  many 
tenants  who  would  gladly  alter  them, 
could  they  have  the  confent  of  their  land¬ 
lords  5  but  this  is  often  denied,  becaufe 
fome  lands  have  been  rendered  worfe  than 
before,  by  plowing  too  often,  and  being 
fowed  with  corn,  without  manuring  or  fal¬ 
lowing  ;  this  is  often  the  cafe  when  lands 
are  let  at  too  high  a  rent,  or  not  upon 
leafe,  for  then  fuch  tenants  make  as  much 
profit  as  they  can  in  a  few  years,  and  then 
give  up  their  farms  to  the  landlords  who 
are  then  obliged  either  to  lower  the  rents 
very  confiderably,  or  keep  the  land  unte¬ 
nanted,  to  their  great  disadvantage.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  fort  caufe  many  gentlemen 
to  deny  their  tenants  the  liberty  of  plowing 

any 
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any  inclofure,  at  leaft  but  a  very  fmall 
part;  I  have  known  this  refolution  to 
prove  of  ill  confequence  to  feveral  land¬ 
lords,  for  the  tenants  not  being  able  to  pay 
their  rents,  have  actually  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  farms  (and  fome  of  them  have 
become  chargeable  to  the  parifh),  then  the 
landlords  have  occupied  them  'till  tired 
with  lofs  ;  after  that  they  have  granted  new 
tenants  leave  to  plow  a  reafonable  part; 
and  now  they  have  their  ufual  rents  well 
paid,  and  the  people  live  in  a  reputable 
manner ;  and  I  know  fome  do  the  like 
upon  advanced  rents,  when  they  hold  their 
farms  by  leafe  ;  for  when  a  perfon  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  pofleffion  for  a  number  of  years2 
he  takes  pleafure  to  improve  it. 

Improvements  are  feldom  feen  where  the 
tenant  diftrufts  the  honour  of  his  landlord, 
and  has  not  a  leafe  of  his  farm  ;  for  when 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  thofe 
who  made  them  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them* 
this  has  deterred  others  from  the  like, 
therefore  leafes  are  of  general  ufe ;  for  a 
tenant  thereby  may  be  impowered  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  farm,  by  which  he  will  be  more 
able  (than  before)  to  pay  his  rents :  and 

th§ 
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tlie  leafes  may  be  made  fo  much  in  favour 
of  the  landlord,  as  to  prevent  their  eftates’ 
being  injured  by  too  much  plowing;  and 
lindoubtedly  the  natiofi  will  be  improved 
by  an  additional  number  of  people.  For 
when  the  quantity  of  tillage  increafes,  the 
number  of  labourers  does  alfo  in  proportion  $ 
I  know  fofhe  villages  wherein  there  have 
been  houfes  built  for  the  reception  of  day- 
labourers,  to  promote  their  increafe.  Thefe 
things  were  done,  where  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lordlhips  had  been  grafs  for  many 
years  (being  old  inclofures),  but  now  ther# 
is  more  of  them  tilled, 

i 

I  know  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
have  a  notion,  that  mclofing  of  lands  great- 
ly  lelfens  the  number  of  people ;  but  it  is 
not  that  alone  that  does  it,  for  in  country 
places  (where  there  is  not  any  kind  of  ma- 
nufaftory  carried  on)  the  number  of  people' 
are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land 
tilled,  be  it  either  open  fields,  of  inclofed  r 
for  I  have  known  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants  greatly  increafed  after  inclofing* 
and  likewife  where  they  decreafed  in  viL 
feges,  though  their  fields  remained  epefc 
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I  will  fhew  the  caufe  of  both,  and  the 
good  effedl  that  attends  the  one,  and  the 
ill  confequences  that  the  other  is  liable  to. 
One  of  the  villages  that  I  know  where 
the  people  increafed  after  inclofing,  is  up¬ 
on  an  eftate  that  was  improved  by  a  wor¬ 
thy  gentleman  who  is  now  dead.  The 
lordfhip  contains  more  than  three  thoufand 
nine  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  there  was 
but  very  little  inclofure  in  the  whole  ;  it 
is  of  various  forts,  and  part  of  it  very  good, 
even  before  the  late  improvement.  The 
whole  lordfhip,  about  thirty  years  fince, 
was  let  for  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a  year  to  two  tenants,  who  both 
broke,  and  the  gentleman  was  a  great  lofer 
by  them.  This  gave  the  eftate  fuch  an  ill 
character,  that  it  could  not  be  let;  and  in¬ 
deed  there  are  but  few  tenants  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  flock  for  fuch  large  quantities  of  land ; 
this  caufed  the  gentleman  to  buy  flock* 
and  direft  the  management  of  the  land 
himfelf,  though  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  bufinefs  before  this  happened  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  a  perfon  of  great  acutenefs,  he  by 
flridl  application  obtained  an  excellent 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  and  foon  dis¬ 
covered 
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Covered  the  difadvantages  that  attended  hig 
ieftate.  One  amongft  the  reft  was,  the 
want  of  more  and  better  hedges,  to  divide 
the  land  into  fmaller  plots,  and  to  preferve 
the  corm  or  turneps,  from  the  cattle ;  for 
the  cuftom  hitherto  had  been,  to  have  all 
kinds  of  ftock  to  graze  in  one  piece  of 
land,  which  was  very  extenfive,  with  bad 
fences  on  the  boundaries,  through  which 
the  cattlb  eafily  paffed,  and  efpecially  the 
rabbets  that  were  amongft  them  $  but  thefe 
he  banifhed  from  many  parts  of  the  lord- 
ihip,  and  only  fuffered  them  to  remain 
upon  a  fmall  part  of  it,  for  a  few  years* 
The  parts  adapted  for  tillage  he  caufed  to 
be  well  plowed,  and  foon  began  to  divide 
the  land  into  lefs  parts,  by  fet ting  of 
quick,  and  fences  to  guard  it.  But  there 
being  then  but  few  labourers  living  in 
the  village,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  men 
From  diftant  parts  to  do  his  work,  as  well  as 
horfes  and  plow-men,  for  he  endeavoured 
to  have  all  his  work  done  in  the  beft  man^ 
her,  and  at  proper  feafons :  by  fuch  me^- 
thods  he  acquired  good  crops  of  corn,  tur^ 
heps,  and  rape  5  by  this  kind  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  by  laying  down  with  proper 
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grafs  feeds,  the  eftate  came  into  good  re** 
pute  in  a  few  years,  and  he  was  folicited 
to  let  parts  of  it  for  farms,  to  which  he 
eonfented,  as  foon  as  he  could  get  houfes 
built  for  fuch  tenants,  and  the  labourers 
they  required. 

The  eftate  is  now  let  for  near  a  thou-* 
fand  pounds  a  year  (exclufive  of  fome 
plantations),  and  the  tenants  pay  their  rents 
well,  notwithftanding  fome  of  them  bought 
part  of  their  firft  flock  on  truft  of  their 
landlord ;  but  this  is  paid,  and  every  one 
now  lives  in  a  plentiful  manner  ;  their 
welfare  was  a  pleafure  to  the  gentleman 
(when  alive),  and  it  is  now  the  fame  to 
his  children,  who  are  defirous  to  make 
improvements,  and  fee  their  tenants  pro- 
fper. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  private  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  improvement,  but  have 
heard  that  it  paid  much  more  than  com¬ 
mon  intereft ;  however,  fince  the  incloiing 
there  are  more  than  topple  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants.  There  are  villages 
in  the  fame  county  too,  wherein  there 
are  much  fewer  inhabitants  than  I  have 
known.}  notwithftanding  the  fields  are 

not 
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not  inclofed.  A  few  years  fince  they 
were  rented  by  many  fmall  farmers,  who 
made  plowing  the  greateft  part  of  their 
employment;  by  that  they  got  crops  of 
corn,  &c.  to  fupport  their  families,  and 
pay  rents,  &c.  but  now  moft  of  the  houfes 
are  down,  and  each  lordfhip  is  let  to  one 
perfon  only  ;  and  fuch  large  tenants  very 
rarely  plow  fo  great  a  quantity  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  rents,  as  the  leffer  ones  do, 
who  make  their  greateft  dependance  upon 
their  tillage;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  other 
places  where  farms  are  large,  and  but  little 
of  them  plowed,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
are  the  feweft, 

I  have  heard  two  reafons  affigned  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  houfes  ;  one  is 
to  leften  the  expence  of  repairs,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  there  being  too  great  a 
number  of  poor ;  but  fuch  defigns  have 
not  always  the  defired  effedt ;  fometimes  a 
great  tenant  fails,  and  the  landlord  lofes 
by  him,  or  if  he  be  tired  of  the  farm  gives 
it  up ;  then  the  landlord,  perhaps,  cannot 
meet  with  another  to  take  the  whole,  but 
muft  either  keep  it,  or  elfe  divide  it  in-^ 
|q  lefs  parcels,  and  build  houfes  accords 
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ingly  ;  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  if  labourers 
$re  required,  it  will  be  an  extraordinary 
expence  if  they  come  from  diftant  places* 
even  though  it  be  but  two  or  three  miles  $ 
for  a  man  that  walks  fo  far  every  morning 
and  evening,  cannot  be  expedted  to  do  as 
much  work  as  if  he  lived  near  it ;  yet  he 
expedts  a  greater  price  for  wlnat  he  under¬ 
takes  by  the  lump ;  and  if  the  habitations 
of  the  labourers  be  at  a  greater  diftance3 
they  will  afk  ftill  the  more,  for  a  poor 
man  cannot  live  fo  cheap  from  home  as 
with  his  family,  therefore  he  will  not  go 
far  to  work  without  extraordinary  wages ; 
there  is  another  inconvenience  which  at¬ 
tends  the  farmer  who  has  his  labourers  to 
feek  in  diftant  parifhes,  he  cannot  always 

have  them  when  he  wants  them ;  this  is  a, 

*  •  • 

lofs,  and  many  times  a  great  one,  if  it 
happens  in  harveft ;  whereas,  if  his  labour¬ 
ers  have  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  are  ready  at  the  mafter’s  call,  and  if 
more  than  common  earlinefs  be  required, 
they  may  be  eafily  acquainted  with  it  5 
therefore  houfes  in  every  lordfhip,  for  as 
many  labourers  as  can  be  conftantly  im- 
ployeda  may  be  deemed  neceftary,  though 
/  '  ?  ‘  '*  '  ;  ""  5  I  muft* 
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I  maft  allow,  this  may  be  the  caufe  of 
fome  poor,  yet  the  expence  of  them  to  the 
farmers  cannot  poffibly  be  more  than  the 
money  faved  by  having  their  workmen  live 
near  them. 

The  work  is  certainly  cheapeft  done 
where  the  greateft  number  of  labouring 
families  refide,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
ufeful  ones  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
others  not  capable  of  maintaining  them-* 
fejves. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  remarked  by 
fome  of  my  readers,  that  in  many  parifhes 
there  are  more  labourers,  than  there 

i. 

is  conftant  employment  for ;  in  fome 
places  I  know  it  is  fa ;  but  the  cafe  is  the 
^everfe  throughout  the  nation  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  for  in  many  parts  the  want  of  men 
to  till  the  land,  caufes  many  large  trafts 
to  remain  almoft  ufelefs,  which  otherwife 
might  be  improved  fo  much  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  both  timber,  corn,  and  wool,  with 
many  other  valuable  commodities  ^  there¬ 
fore  the  want  of  fmall  habitations  in  the 
country  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  he  that 

G  a  builda 
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builds  them  (where  wanted)  does  a  pub- 
lick  good  ;  but  was  every  gentleman  (that 
has  it  in  his  power)  to  leffen  the  num¬ 
ber,  the  natioq.  would  become  diftreffed 
for  want  of  corn,  and  there  would  be  fewer 
young  men  to  repel  our  enemies  in  cafe  of 
danger , 
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P  A  R  T  the  Second, 

' 

Shewing  the  various  methods  of  dividing  and 
inciofmg  barren  lands ,  and  how  to  make 
fences  (to  guard  the  young  hedges )y  at  an 
expence  not  half  fo  much  as  the  common 
methods  are .  A  method  alfo  of  preparing 
barren  foil  before  the  plant  hi g  of  young 
hedges ,  by  which  they  will  grow  as  luxuri¬ 
antly  as  on  foils  that  are  naturally  the  mod 
fertile , 


SURVEYING  is  the  firft  thing 
neceflary  towards  dividing  or  inclofing 
of  large  tradls  of  land  ;  obfervations  fhould 
be  made  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the 
Springs,  or  where  there  are  any  figns  of 
water  being  eafily  obtained,  all  which 
ihould  be  laid  down  in  the  map  * :  by 


*  Where  there  ave  ruffres*  or  v^ild  mint-  growing, 
c^neally  is  water  near  the  far  face. 
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this  means,  the  plots  intended  may  b$ 
laid  out  in  fuch  manner,  that  all  of  them 
{ball  have  the  advantage  of  water;  and 
where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  finking  of 
wells,  it  may  be  done  fo  that  one  of 
them  fhall  ferve  four  fields,  by  having  a 
large  ciftern  placed  in  each  of  them ;  ad¬ 
mit  the  well  be  made  at  a  point  where 
the  fields  join. 

The  next  thing  necefiary  to  be  thought 
of,  is  the  fences  to  divide  the  lands,  and 
how  to  guard  the  growing  hedges  after 
planting,  that  they  fhall  not  be  injured  by 
any  kind  of  cattle;  this  is  the  greatefi:  ex¬ 
pence  that  attends  inclofing,  and  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  what  materials,  for  that 
purpofe,  are  eafieft  to  come  at,  for  the 
cheapefl  will  undoubtedly  be  mod:  agrees 
able. 

I  fliall  here  mention  various  methods 
that  I  have  obferved,  with  the  expence 
attending  them,  arid  likewife  give  my 
opinion  of  the  effedl  of  each ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  work  being  double  in  fome  parts 
of  the  nation  to  what  it  is  in  others,  the 
charge  of  inclofing  is  therefore  various ; 
$nd  this  not  only  by  the  price  of  the  la- 
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hour,  but  by  the  prime  coft  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  carriage  of  them. 

Where  ftones  are  eafy  to  be  come  at* 
I  have  known  dry  walls  made  of  them  ; 
and  if  they  be  four  feet  and  a  half  high* 
are  a  proper  fence  againft  horfes,  horned 
cattle,  hogs,  or  fheep  5  and  when  properly 
built,  will  ftand  with  very  little  repairs  ’till 
the  hedges  (if  well  planted)  be  a  fence; 
and  then  the  ftone,  if  it  be  of  a  right  fort, 
may  be  burnt  for  lime  to  improve  the  land 
with. 

The  cheapeft  that  I  have  known  this 
fort  of  work  done  for,  is  eight-pence  a 
yard  in  length,  taking  up  the  ftones  in 
the  quarry,  and  building  the  wall ;  but 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  according  to  the 
diftance,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  all 
places,  though  this  work  is  feldom  done 
where  ftones  are  at  a  great  diftance. 

Upon  good  land,  to  prevent  much  of  it 
being  wafted,  I  have  known  pofts  and 
rails,  the  guard  fencing  with  a  fmall  ditch, 
and  where  there  are  three  rails  to  each 
poft,  the  expence  is  nearly  equal  with  the 
former.  ‘ 

Some* 
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Sometimes  large  ditches  are  made,  and  a 
high  bank  raifed,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
quick  is  planted,  and  in  the  fide  of  the 
bank  are  flight  fleaks  drove  in,  fomewhat 
leaning  over  the  ditch  ;  this  fort  of  fencing, 
with  fome  little  repairs,  I  have  obferved  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  it  was  intended  for,  and 
is  cheaper  than  either  of  the  former ;  for 
where  there  is  not  a  rock  near  the  furface, 
a  ditch  of  four  feet  wide  in  the  top,  and 
two  feet  deep,  may  be  made  for  three  far¬ 
things  a  yard  in  length  ;  and  hurdles  made 
of  hazles  or  fleaks,  with  three  flats  to  each, 
will  come  to  little  more  than  three-pence 
a  yard,  which  makes  the  w^ole  expencq 
of  each  yard  about  four-pence. 

In  low  and  level  fituations,  ditches  are 
made  eight  feet  wide  in  the  top,  four  feet 
in  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  deep;  thi$ 
work  coils  two-pence  a  yard  in  length  in 
feme  countries,  where  the  land  is  eafy  to 
dig  ;  thefe  ditches  generally  have  water  in 
them,  and  are  fences  alone,  without  any 
quick  growing  upon  their  banks ;  but  I 
think  hedges  are  more  fhelter  to  cattle,  and 
likewife  to  the  young  grafs  in  fpring,  whoa 

< '  '  ~  ther^ 
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there  generally  are  cold  winds  and  frofts 
in  the  night,  which  are  greatly  prejudicial. 

Where  lands  bear  but  fmall  rent  (as  the 
generality  of  warrens  do),  there  are  walls 
made  of  the  foil,  which  will  ftand  nine  or 
ten  years,  with  fome  fmall  repairs,  that  are 
not  very  expenlive,  there  being  nothing  to  be 
purchafed  but  workman fh ip  5  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  five  feet  high,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  work  is  not  more  than  three 
half-pence  for  each  yard  in  length  5  and  if 
a  fmall  ditch  is  made  by  the  tides,  to  fe~ 
eure  them  from  horned  cattle,  that  may  be 
done  for  a  half-penny,  then  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  is  but  two-pence  a  yard  ;  this  fort  of 
fencing  is  the  cheapeft,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  where  the  land  is  tilled,  or  covered 
with  furz  or  ling,  for  the  turf  is  required 
to  hold  the  earth  together.  As  fod  walls 
are  only  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  I  will  defcribe  their  drapes  and  the 
manner  of  building  them.  The  heighth  o£ 
the  walls  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  bottom  is  generally  made 
two  feet  and  a  half,  and  at  the  top  below 
the  coping,  about  twenty  inches  broad  y 
«ach  fide  ought  to  batter  equally  alike. 
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At  the  place  where  the  wall  is  to  be 
built,  the  workmen  extend  a  line  by  the 
fide  of  it,  and  make  a  cut  directly  down¬ 
wards  with  their  fpade,  as  deep  as  the  foil 
or  ftaple  of  land  will  admit  of  %  they  then 
do  the  like,  parallel  to  the  fir  ft,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  $  and  after  the 
two  lines  are  done,  betwixt  them  cuts  are 
made  of  the  like  depth,  at  right  angles, 
from  one  line  to  the  other,  and  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  apart,  and  the  whole  fod  is 
taken  up  with  the  fpade  as  deep  as  the 
earth  will  adhere  together,  and  then  laid 
with  the  grafs  downwards,  with  one  of 
their  ends  to  the  other  fide  of  the  firft  line 
that  was  made,  and  their  whole  length  i§ 
the  breadth  of  the  wall  at  bottom  -y  after 
this  firft  courfe  of  the  wall  is  laid,  the  end 
of  the  fods  are  pared  with  a  ftiarp  fpade^ 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  caufe  them  to  form  a 
ftreight  line,  and  to  batter  equally  on  each 
fide  fo  much  as  to  bring  the  wall  at  the  top 
to  the  breadth  beforementioned. 

The  fods  of  the  fize  I  mentioned,  in 
fbme  foils,  are  liable  to  break,  or  being 
too  heavy  for  a  man  to  lift  with  pleafure3 
it  is  neceflary  to  cut  them  in  two  before 
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they  are  turned  over,  though  they  muft 
be  joined  together  as  one  fod,  in  the  place 
where  they  are  laid  for  the  wall ;  but  it  13 
judged  by  the  workmen  to  be  better  to  cut 
them  obliquely,  than  fquare  as  the  end  of  a 
brick  is :  after  the  laying  of  each  courfe  of 
fods,  the  upper  part  of  them  muft  be  made 
even  before  another  covering  is  laid  on  5 
and  as  broad  as  the  top  of  the  work  is,  the 
line  muft  be  fet  for  to  take  up  the  next 
fods  by,  though  they  may  be  cut  in  two 
before  laying,  for  xxafons  given  before. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  it  muft  always 
be  obferved,  that  the  joints  are  not  directly 
over  each  other,  for  every  one  ought  to  b© 
covered  with  whole  fods,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  wall  is  made  of  bricks  or  ftones  $ 
and  the  two  courfes  next  the  coping,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  in  two  as  the  former,  but 
fhould  be  laid  on  their  whole  length,  di- 
redly  acrofs  the  wall,  to  bind  the  others 
tight  to  each  other  ;  and  after  that  a  cop¬ 
ing  fod  muft  be  laid  on  with  the  grafs 
uppermoft,  and  projed  on  each  fide  about 
three  inches  5  and  if  at  any  time  the  cop¬ 
ing  happens  to  be  broke  it  ought  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  repaired,  or  otherwile  the  wet 

will 
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will  greatly  impair  the  wall,  efpecially  if 
the  foil  be  clay  or  ftrong  loom. 

If  turf  is  not  to  be  got  at  the  place 
where  the  wall  is  intended,  it  may  b& 
brought  from  diftant  places,  and  even  then 
at  a  fmaller  expence  than  ftone. 

The  taking  of  fod^  to  build  walls  will 
greatly  impoverifh  the  foil,  and  render  the 
furfaee  (from  whence  it  was  taken)  very 
poor  but  it  will  recover,  and  become  as 
good  as  any  part  of  the  fields  in  two  or 
three  years ;  for  by  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  foil  will  be  brought  there ;  and  the 
cattle,  for  fake  of  fhelter,  will  choofe  to 
lie  near  the  walls,  and  their  dung  will  be 
of  great  fervice. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  hills 
and  valleys  fhould  be  fhewn  in  the  draught; 
for  the  advantage  of  dividing  the  fields,  fo 
that  every  one  may  be  ferved  with  water  •' 
and  that  the  hills  and  plantations  may  be 
laid  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  make  the  in- 
elofu're  more  ornamental  than  the  open 
field  was ;  and  if  each  tenant’s  houfe  be 
near  the  center  of  their  farm,  they  will  be 
more  convenient,  than  if  all  the  houfes 
flood  near  each  other,  as  thev  do  ill 
villages. 
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When  the  walls  want  repairs  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  the  fields  adjoining  may  be  tilled,  and 
cannot  afford  turf  for  the  purpofe,  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  necefifary  to  leave  three  feet 
in  breadth  betwixt  the  wall  and  the  land 
that  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  hedges ;  and 
if  there  be  two  walls,  as  it  is  requifite  there 
fhould,  the  like  muft  be  by  each  of  them ; 
and  the  diftance  from  one  to  the  other 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixteen  feet ;  ten 
of  it  to  be  prepared  for  the  planting,  and 
ditch ;  for  was  it  to  be  lefs*  the  roots  of 
couch  and  pry,  would  be  apt  to  run  from 
the  old  land  and  mix  with  the  roots  of  the 
hedge,  and  be  verv  prejudicial. 

The  turf  ufed  to  build  the  walls  withy 
muft  not  be  taken  from  the  place  where 
the  quick  is  to  be  planted,  for  that  would 
render  it  impracticable  to  improve  the  foil 
by  burning. 

To  render  the  method  of  building  walls,* 
and  planting  hedges  more  intelligible*  I 
have  given  a  flee  ten  of  it. 

A  A  A  A  The  ditches  on  the  outfide  of 

the  walls  to  preferve  them  from  horned 
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cattle,  they  are  to  be  the  leaf!  breadth  in 
the  bottom  imaginable. 

B  B  The  ends  of  the  fod  walls; 

C  C  The  tops  of  ditto. 

D  D  The  land  left  untilled  for  repair  of 
the  walls. 

E  E  A  flope  from  the  top  of  the  bank. 

F  F  The  top  of  the  bank. 

G  G  That  fide  of  the  bank  wherein  three 
rows  of  plants  are  fet  at  a  foot  apart. 

H  H  A  ditch  of  four  feet  broad,  and  two 
deep,  out  of  which  earth  is  taken  to  raife 
the  bank. 

1 1  The  firfl  courfe  of  fods  as  they  are  cut 
to  build  the  wall  with. 

K  The  front  of  a  fod  wall,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  joints. 

LMN  Land  reftbalk’t. 

If  hedges  of  white-thornv  hornbeam, 
maple,  or  the  like,  be  planted  upon  land 
naturally  barren,  they  will  thrive  but 
flowly ;  and  that  caufes  a  great  expence 
by  weeding,  and  likewife  in  repairing  the 
guard  fences  for  a  long  time  before  they 
become  fences# 


But 
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But  if  fuch  land  be  properly  cultivated 
before  planting,  the  weeding  will  be  over 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  the  hedges  able 
to  defend  themfelves  before  the  wails  need 
much  repairing. 

Whilft  the  land  is  preparing  before  plant¬ 
ing,  it  requires  a  whole  fummer  to  do  it  in, 
which  caules  fome  gentlemen  to  omit  it,  not 
chufing  to  lofe  a  year ;  but  that  need  not 
be  always  the  cafe,  for  as  Lady-day  is  the 
mofl:  cuftomary  time  that  tenants  quit 
their  lands,  if  the  landlord  then  enters  up¬ 
on  them,  with  an  intent  to  inclofe  or  di¬ 
vide,  there  is  then  a  fummer  to  come  be¬ 
fore  planting  can  be  done ;  and  the  land 
may  be  prepared  while  the  guard-fences 
are  making. 

When  plans  are  laid  down  for  the  di¬ 
viding  of  lands,  the  foil  may  be  improved 
either  before  or  after  the  building  of  the 
walls ;  admit  they  be  placed  at  proper  di- 
ftances,  and  the  turf  left  betwixt  them.  , 

On  lands  covered  with  ling,  furzes,  or 
old  grafs,  fufficient  improvements  may  be 
made  by  burning,  and  proper  tilling  ;  and 
if  they  are  pared  with  a  breaft-plough,  it 
will  have  an  excellent  effedt,  for  then  there 

H  2  '  will 
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will  be  more  earth  burnt  than  if  the  land 
was  broke  up  with  a  horfe-plough,  and 
fires  made  on  what  the  harrows  will  take 
out,  as  the  roots  and  branches  of  ling, 
young  furzes,  or  grafs. 

The  land  that  cannot  be  pared  with  a 
breaft-plough,  is  fuch  as  is  mixed  with 
pebble,  or  other  ftones  near  the  furface  $ 
for  either  of  them  injures  the  inftrument, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  extreamly  fharp. 

To  improve  fuch  land  it  ihould  be 
plowed  in  April  or  May,  as  thin  as  is  pof- 
fible  to  do  it ;  and  in  fuch  manner  as  to  lay 
one  part  of  the  furface,  or  grafs,  upon  the 
other  ;  that  is,  by  turning  one  half  only, 
and  the  other  to  remain  uncut,  as  the 
fpaces  L  :  M  in  the  plate ;  N  is  the  part 
plowed,  and  turned  in  two  furrows,  the 
one  towards  L  and  the  other  to  M,  fo  as 
to  join  each  other  :  by  this  the  earth  foon 
becomes  dry,  and  the  roots  are  eafily  taken 
out  by  harrowing,  after  plowing.  This 
method  in  fome  countries,  is  called  reft- 
balking ;  and  though  only  half  of  the  land 
be  turned  over,  yet  the  roots  of  grafs,  and 
weeds  are  much  fooner  killed  than  if  all 
the  land  was  plowed  deep,  as  is  pradtifed 

by 
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by  fome  people,  who  imagine  that  fuck 
plowing  fooneft  deftroys  the  roots  of  couch, 
or  the  like  :  this,  however,  is  a  miftake ; 
for  by  turning  up  much  earth  with  them 
they  keep  inoift  and  growing,  except  the 
land  was  trench-plowed  eighteen  inches 
deep,  but  that  is  very  expenfive,  and  in 
fome  foils  cannot  be  performed,  where 
there  is  a  rock  near  the  furface,  or  con¬ 
cealed  pebbles.  In  the  fpace  of  twenty  or 
thirty  days  after  reft-balking  the  land,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  grafs  will  be  killed ; 
then  it  (hould  be  plowed,  and  likewife 
harrowed,  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
or  any  time  earlier,  if  there  be  a  probabi¬ 
lity  of  fome  of  the  roots  being  feparated 
from  the  earth  5  this  work  muft  be  done 
every  day  in  dry  weather,  ’till  moft  of  the 
roots  be  drawn  out  of  the  foil,  and  when 
they  appear  fo  dry  as  to  burn,  let  them  be 
laid  in  heaps,  at  four  or  five  yards  apart, 
and  fire  put  to  them  in  the  evening;  for 
in  the  open  air  they  will  burn  beft  in 
nights,  and  fhould  then  be  attended,  to 
keep  the  fire  in  ’till  the  whole  be  burnt : 
when  the  heaps  are  cool  let  them  be  fpread 
all  over  the  land  that  was  plowed,  not 

H  3  leaving 
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leaving  any  allies  in  places  where  the  fires 
were.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  laft 
time  of  harrowing.,  the  land  mufic  be  plowed 
again,  then  harrowed,  and  as  much  roots 
and  other  things  as  the  harrows  drawr  out* 
muft  be  burnt  and  fpread  as  before ;  this 
mu  ft  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  Auguft,  in  dry  weather  if 
poflible.  I  fhould  recommend  the  plow¬ 
ing  of  it  flanting,  the  fecond  time,  if  it 
could  be  done,  as  the  lines  upon  the  plan5 
betwixt  O  and  LMN  reprefent,  and  ob- 
ferve  to  go  not  any  deeper  by  plowdng  than 
it  was  at  firft  taken  up,  ’till  the  roots  of 
couch,  and  other  weeds  be  killed ;  and 
when  that  is  done,  the  deeper  it  is  plowed 
the  better,  for  that  will  increafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  foil. 

The  fiant,  or  angle  plowing,  may  bo 
very  well  done  before  the  walls  are  built, 
but  after  there  is  fcarcely  room  to  turn  a 
team  of  three  horfes  ;  but  where  the 
ploughman  only  ufes  two  horfes  on  a  breaft, 
and  guides  them  by  reins,  then  he  will 
find  room  to  turn,  admit  the  walls  are 
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This  method  is  much  the  beft,  for  it 
cuts  the  fods  in  long  narrow  pieces,  that 
are  eafily  broke  by  the  harrows :  and  much 
fooner  becomes  dry  than  if  they  were 
'plowed,  either  in  length,  or  directly  acrofs, 
the  fecond  time ;  for  by  the  one  there 
would  be  fods  of  a  great  length,  and  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  furrow ;  and  the 
other  method  of  plowing  would  leave 
fquare  pieces  that  would  not  foon  be  pul¬ 
verized  bv  the  harrows. 

I  have  recommended  the  fummer  months 
to  plow  and  harrow  the  land  in  for  the 
following  reafons :  viz.  by  expoling  then 
the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  to  the  fun  and 
dry  air,  they  will  become  dead,  and  many 
plants  be  killed  that  might  poflibly  arife 
from  feed,  betwixt  each  time  of  plowing 
and  harrowing ;  efpecially  if  there  had 
been  furzes  or  broom  growing  there  be¬ 
fore,  for  they  generally  fhed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  feed  which  never  perifli  before 
it  grows  5  and  when  plants  of  either  are 
fuffered  to  live  amongft  thorns,  or  any 
other  young  hedges,  they  weaken  them 
very  much  :  there  are  many  annual  weeds 

H  4  that 
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that  would  be  killed  by  plowing  in  rum¬ 
mer. 

But  the  like  number  of  times  plowing  and 
harrowing,  late  in  the  autumn,  in  the  winter, 
or  early  in  the  fpring,  would  not  have  the 
fame  effect  of  killing  weeds ;  for  the  feeds 
before  mentioned  would  not  become  plants 
betwixt  each  time  of  plowing,  but  remain 
as  perfect  as  before,  and  be  liable  to  grow 
in  the  enfuing  fummer. 

As  to  the  roots  of  any  kind  of  peren¬ 
nial  weeds,  there  would  not  any  more  of 
them  be  deftroyed  than  what  the  harrows 
might  poffibly  take  quite  out  of  the 
ground  ;  for  if  part  of  a  root  be  in  the 
earth,  it  will  remain  alive,  and  grow  the 
next  fpring ;  for  that  reafon  the  cutting  of 
roots  by  plowing  in  winter  increafes  the 
number  of  weeds,  for  the  frofls  will  not 
kill  them  that  are  in  the  earth,  though 
fome  people  may  imagine  it  would. 

If  hedges  be  intended  where  the  lands 
are  tilled,  and  have  for  fome  years  been 
fowed  with  corn,  then  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  fummer  is  as  neceffary  as 
though  it  was  grafs  3  and  as  there  cannot 
be  fo  much  matter  to  burn  as  before,  there 
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nought  to  be  fome  proper  manures  laid  up¬ 
on  the  land  after  the  fecond  time  of  plow¬ 
ing  ;  and  by  the  next  it  will  be  mixed  with 
the  foil.  If  it  be  fand,  gravel,  or  creach, 
I  would  recommend  a  thin  covering  of  clay 
(if  any  is  to  be  met  with  near)  ;  this  will 
prevent  the  wet  from  defcending  too  early 
from  the  roots ;  and  after  the  laft  time  of 
plowing,  I  recommend  a  thin  covering 
of  any  of  the  following  ingredients,  viz. 
pigeons  dung,  lime  in  the  ftone,  about 
twenty  bufhels  to  each  acre  of  land,  de¬ 
cayed  wood,  fawduft,  or  foot,  double  the 
quantity  ;  but  if  none  of  thefe  can  be  had, 
or  perhaps  at  too  dear  a  rate,  then  the  land 
ought  to  be  extreamly  well  tilled  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  fowed  with  turneps, 
and  to  be  grazed  with  flieep,  whofe  excre¬ 
ments  will  make  an  improvement  equal  to 
the  manures  beforementioned :  I  mean  to 
have  the  whole  field  tilled,  for  one  part 
cannot  conveniently  be  done  without  the 
other ;  and  the  earlier  the  crop  is  eat  oft 
the  land  the  properer  will  the  feafon  be 
for  planting  ;  if  it  could  be  done  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  it  would  be  the 
belt,  as  January  and  February  are  ofteu 

attended 
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attended  with  froft :  and  it  is  not  fafe  to 
plant  white  thorns,  maples,  or  hornbeam, 
later  than  the  middle  of  March. 

This  method  of  preparing  land  may  be 
thought  tedious,  and  too  expenfive  ;  but  I 
have  raifed  good  hedges  by  it  in  ten  years, 
upon  lands  where  hedges  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  common  method,  twenty  years 
before,  and  never  became  a  fence. 

After  the  land  is  prepared,  the  next 
thing  is  to  provide  plants,  and  if  they  be 
either  white-thorn,  maple,  or  hornbeam, 
I  fhould  choofe  to  have  them  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  finger,  whether  taken  out  of  woods 
or  nurferies ;  and  in  the  taking  of  them 
up,  as  little  of  the  roots  fhould  be  cut  off 
as  poffible,  and  kept  from  the  air,  which 
would  dry  and  kill  the  fmall  ones  that 
ought  to  be  preferved,  for  they  are  the  firfl 
that  make  new  fibres. 

When  the  fide  of  the  ditch  is  marked 
out  next  to  the  place  where  the  bank  is 
to  be  raifed,  then  cut  the  plants  about  fix 
inches  from  the  roots,  and  if  any  of  them 
be  broke,  cut  the  end  fmooth  with  a  fharp 
knife,  but  do  not  meddle  with  any  other 
part  i  when  that  is  done,  lay  them  a  foot 

apart. 
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apart,  with  their  upper  ends  even  with  the 
fide  of  the  ditch :  then  cover  them  with 
earth  about  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  make 
the  top  even,  and  the  front  battering,  as  the 
fide  of  the  ditch  does  below  3  that  is  to 
caufe  both  fides  to  meet  in  the  bottom  when 
it  is  two  feet  deep  ;  the  fecond  and  third 
rows  muft  be  laid  at  the  like  alliances 
from  each  other  as  the  firft,  and  oppofite 
the  middle  of  the  fpaces  as  in  the  plan. 

I  have  not  mentioned  planting  of  oak, 
afh,  or  elm  in  the  hedges :  for  any  of 
them  do  hurt,  and  the  roots  of  the  two 
latter  run  fo  near  the  furface  as  to  prevent 
plowing. 

I  have  fome  reafon  to  imagine,  that  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  will  be  thought  im¬ 
proper,  for  I  have  heard  it  faid  the  plants 
ftand  too  dry  ;  but  by  experience  I  know 
the  contrary,  for  though  their  tops  are  at  the 
fide  of  the  bank,  their  roots  are  not,  but 
are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  meet  with 
moifture  and  good  earth,  below  where  they 
decend  into  ;  I  have  feen  them  profper  well 
.  by  this  method,  and  much  better  than  fome 
near  them,  that  were  planted  in  a  trench 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  about  a  foot  deep 

and 
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and  filled  with  good  earth,  nearly,  though 
not  quite  fo  high  as  the  natural  furface, 
without  any  kind  of  ditch  by  the  fide,  and 
by  that  it  was  imagined  the  plants  would 
receive  more  moifture :  below  the  made- 
earth  there  was  only  finall  Hones  mixed 
with  a  little  fand,  and  when  the  roots 
reached  the  plants  they  did  not  thrive. 

In  making  of  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  (as 
I  have  before  propofed)  poor  earth,  or 
Hones  at  the  bottom,  will  become  the  co¬ 
vering  of  the  laft  or  uppermoft  row  of 
plants,  which  will  prevent  their  profpering 
at  firft,  but  their  roots  in  a  little  time  will 
reach  the  better  earth,  and  the  plants  grow 
as  vigoroufly  as  the  other,  which  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  planting  high,  there  being  a 
greater  depth  of  good  earth  for  the  roots  to 
feed  in. 

The  firft  and  fecond  year  after  planting 
the  quick  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
for  netwithftanding  the  land  had  been  til¬ 
led  before,  yet  it  is  pofiible  there  may  fome 
come  from  feeds,  and  roots  unkilled, 
though  much  fewer  than  if  it  had  not. 
Upon  dry  fand  lands  the  hedges  are  often 
injured  in  April  and  May,  by  a  hairy  kind 

of 
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of  Caterpillar  that  eats  the  leaves,  and  young 
branches  ;  this  may  be  prevented  by  ob- 
ferving  in  winter  where  their  cells  are,  that 
contain  their  eggs ;  they  appear  like  cob¬ 
webs  fixed  to  the  branches :  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  that  I  know  to  deftroy  them,  is  to  cut 
the  branches  off  that  they  are  upon,  and 
burn  them;  this  is  not  a  great  expence, 
for  a  man  will  clean  many  rods  in  a  day, 
and  put  them  into  a  bag  tied  before  him, 
’till  he  has  got  as  many  as  will  make  a  fmall 
faggot ;  but  it  is  not  fafe  to  let  them  remain 
near  the  hedges,  left  their  eggs  ftiould 
kindle,  and  the  Caterpillars  travel  to  the 
hedges  to  feed. 

It  may  reafonably  be  expe&ed  that  the 
hedges  will  be  grown  to  fix  feet  high,  in 
four  or  five  years  time,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  plafht,  or  laid,  as  fome  call  it ; 
the  method  I  approve,  is  to  cut  up  clcfe  by 
the  ground  every  other  plant  in  the  upper 
row,  leaving  the  ftrongeft  ftanding,  but  cut 
them  about  three  feet  high.  Thofe  of  the 
other  two  rows  ftiould  have  their  tops  taken 
off,  at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  at  the  bottom  cut  more  than  half 
through  :  it  will  not  only  render  them  eafy 

to 
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to  lay,  but  the  part  below  will  put  out  a 
greater  number  of  branches,  than  if  it  had 
not  been  cut ;  the  branch  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  rows  muft  be  laid  between  thofe  of 
the  upper  one,  and  fo  much  flanting  on  the 
fide  of  the  bank,  that  their  ends  will  reach 
about  fix  inches  further  than  the  line  of  the 
upper  row  ;  thofe  that  are  laid  muft  be  at 
equal  diftances  from  or  above  each  other, 
and  in  fiich  manner  as  the  upper  one  fhall 
be  near  the  top  of  the  upper  row,  that  was 
cut  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground ;  by  laying  them  obliquely  on  the 
fide  of  the  bank,  they  prevent  fheep  creep¬ 
ing  between,  and  make  very  thick  hed¬ 
ges,  for  they  put  out  branches  from  the 
layers,  and  alfo  from  the  parts  below  the 
cuts. 

At  the  time  the  work  is  doing,  the 
weeds  or  grafs  that  may  poflibly  grow  upon 
the  bank,  iliould  be  cut  up,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  cleaned  out,  and  fpread 
upon  the  land,  and  not  laid  to  the  roots  of 
the  hedge,  for  where  that  is  done,  it  great¬ 
ly  encourages  weeds  and  briers  :  paring  the 
fides  of  the  banks  has  a  contrary  effeft,  for 
it  deftroys  the  weeds,  and  increases  the  num¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  fhoots  in  the  hedge,  for  where  there 
is  a  root  laid  bare  in  the  fide  of  the  bank, 
it  will  put  forth  branches,  either  the  white¬ 
thorn,  maple,  or  hornbeam  ;  the  beft  hed¬ 
ges  I  ever  obferved,  were  managed  this 
way. 

The  plafhing  or  laying  of  hedges  fhould 
be  done  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  not 
any  leaves  upon  the  thorns,  or  maples : 
for  at  other  feafons  the  rind  would  part 
from  the  wood,  and  the  upper  parts  would 
die. 

The  guard-fences  fhould  be  kept  up  for 
two  years  after  the  hedges  are  plafh’t,  for 
were  cattle  come  at  them  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  years,  they  would  do  as  much  hurt  as 
though  they  were  new  planted. 

There  will  be  fome  difficulty  of  meeting, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  white-thorn  plants, 
of  the  fize  I  mentioned,  except  a  gentleman 
has  them  upon  his  own  eftate,  for  nurfery- 
men  chufe  to  difpofe  of  them  finall. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  propofe  to  divide 
their  lands,  and  to  plant  many  hedges,  it 
will  be  extreamly  convenient  to  have  plants 
for  their  ufe,  growing  upon  the  fame 
eftate  :  for  then  they  may  be  kept  to  a 
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proper  fize,  and  there  will  be  lefs  hazard  in 
planting  them,  than  if  they  were  brought 
from  diftant  places ;  and  the  expence  of 
keeping  fmall  plants  clean  from  weeds  in  a 
nurfery,  will  be  much  lefs*  than  if  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  to  make  hedges ;  but  when 
they  are  planted  large  ones  for  that  purpofe, 
the  expence  of  weeding  would  foon  be  at 
an  end,  and  likewife  that  of  guard-fences, 
which  is  the  greatell  expence  that  attends 
inclofing. 

I  don’t  propofe  at  prefent  to  treat  largely 
upon  a  nurfery,  but  only  to  mention  the 
management  of  a  few  plants  proper  for 
field-hedges ;  which  might  be  bought  fmall 
ones,  of  nurfery-men,  and  after  brought  to 
the  fize  I  propofed  they  ought  to  be,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  planted  in  the  fields. 

The  land  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be 
fuch,  as  may  be  trenched  eighteen  inches 
deep,  either  with  the  fpade  or  plough, 
without  meeting  with  a  rock,  much  pebble, 
or  ftrong  clay ;  for  the  plants  will  make 
much  better  roots  in  foil  that  is  tenderer  $ 
fuch  as  black  fand,  or  any  fort  of  mixed 
earth  that  is  not  too  ftiff  and  binding. 
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The  plow  trenching  is  much  the  cheap- 
eft,  yet  I  don't  recommend  it  before  fpade- 
work,  for  I  could  never  fee  it  fo  well  done : 
as  the  furface  fometimes  is  drove  in  heaps 
by  the  firft  plowing,  then  the  next  does  not 
cover  it  equally,  and  if  there  be  any  roots  of 
couch  near  the  top  it  will  greatly  increafe, 
and  the  expence  of  weeding  will  be  great, 
or  it  will  other  wife  much  injure  the  plants. 
But  when  it  is  done  with  the  fpade,  the 
couch  may  be  covered  a  foot  thick  with 
earth,  admit  the  whole  depth  be  but  eigh¬ 
teen  inches ;  and  that  is  a  fare  method  of 
killing  it. 

The  trenching  fhould  be  done  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  land  may  be  planted  in  the 
mildeft  feafons,  for  frofty  air  is  not  good  to 
expofe  the  roots  of  plants  to :  it  kills  many 
fibres  that  might  be  of  fervice ;  for  plants 
which  are  very  fmall,  March  is  a  proper 
time  to  plant  them,  leaft  the  froft  fhould 
heave  them  out  of  the  earth,  but  I  fhould 
chufe  to  have  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed, 
kill  they  were  a  foot  in  height,  then  they 
would  be  in  lefs  danger. 

The  plants  that  I  propofe  for  planting 
upon  dry  lands  are  the  white-thorn,  maple, 

I  or 
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or  hornbeam,  with  fome  hollies,  and  the 
like  management  will  ferve  them  all. 

o 

When  the  ground  in  the  nurfery  is  pre¬ 
pared,  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  have  the  plants 
put  in  with  a  dibble,  for  I  have  obferved 
this  to  caufe  many  roots  to  grow  crooked, 
and  to  break,  when  taken  up  the  next  time  ; 
before  planting,  their  roots  fhould  be  cut 
to  about  ten  inches  long,  and  laid  llanting 
in  drills  made  with  fpades,  and  after  the 
earth  is  laid  upon  them,  a  perfon  fhould 
go  with  one  foot  on  that  fide  where  the 

o 

roots  lie,  and  tread  the  earth  fall  to  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  cut  off  their  tops  about 
an  inch  above  the  ground  5  the  drills  may 
be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  (then  a 
hough  may  be  readily  ufed  to  clean  the  land) 
but  the  plants  need  not  be  more  than  four 
inches  from  each  other,  and  to  remain  kill 
they  be  the  fize  of  a  man’s  finger. 

On  lands  that  are  tilled  it  is  impofiible  to 
make  walls  of  fods,  therefore  other  guard- 
fences  muft  be  made  ufe  of:  but  if  the 
fields  on  both  fides  a  new  planted  hedge 
have  not  any  fort  of  cattle  in  them  the  firfl: 
fummer  after  planting,  then  in  that  time 
not  any  are  required,  and  if  in  the  winter 

there 
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there  be  only  fheep,  one  row  of  fleaks,  or 
hurdles,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bank, 
will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fheep  paffing 
through  the  hedges :  it  is  poffible  they  may 
crop  part  of  them,  but  they  will  not  much 
chufe  it,  as  the  branches  will  then  be  hard, 
and  the  tops  higher  than  they  can  reach  j 
but  were  the  fheep  to  have  the  like  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  fummer,  they  would  prevent  any 
fhoots  being  long,  by  eating  them  at  their 
fir  ft  appearance. 

If  horfes  or  horned  cattle  were  to  be  in 
the  fields,  one  row  of  fleaks  or  hurdles 
would  not  be  fufficient  on  that  fide  where 
there  is  not  a  ditch,  to  prevent  their  pref- 
fing  againft  them  ;  and  was  there  to  be  one 
made  on  the  other  fide,  as  from  D  to  D  in 
the  plate,  the  bank  ought  to  be  made  ex- 
treamlv  narrow  in  the  top  :  otherwife  the 
cattle  would  walk  upon  and  deftroy  it ;  and 
fuch  a  bank  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  would 
take  off  the  moifture  too  faft  from  the 
plants :  therefore  I  fliould  rather  chufe  to 
have  but  one  ditch,  and  from  D  to  D  place 
.  a  row  of  pofts  fomewhat  leaning  from  the 
plants,  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance :  and 
in  each  of  them  a  rail  high  enough  to  prevent 
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the  large  cattle  getting  over,  but  not  fo  as 
they  fhall  have  an  opportunity  to  creep  un¬ 
der  ;  the  fleaks  at  the  top  of  the  bank  will 
flop  fheep,  and  on  the  fide  where  the  hedge 
is  growing ;  but  few  cattle  will  attempt  to 
climb  up  when  the  fleaks  or  hurdles  are 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

As  the  expence  of  guard-fencing  is  grea¬ 
ter  where  there  is  large  cattle,  than  where 
there  is  only  fheep,  it  would  leflen  the  ex¬ 
pence  to  keep  them  feparate  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  likewife  to  keep  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fields  tilled  for  corn,  or  turneps,  kill 
the  hedges  were  ftrong ;  but  where  the 
fields  are  immediately  made  paftures  of,  after 
planting  I  fhould  chufe  to  fence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  that  is,  to  make  the  bank 
three  feet  broad,  in  the  top,  with  a  row  of 
fleaks  placed  at  the  top,  leaning  over  a 
ditch  that  is  three  feet  wide  at  D  D  :  the 
other  row  of  fleaks  placed  below  the  ne¬ 
ther  line  of  the  plants,  and  leaning  over 
that  ditch.. 
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* Tilling  and  improving  of  dry  and  barren 

lands . 

ITJ^EN  a  farm  confifts  w holly  of 
V\  fuch  land  as  a  warren  (that  is,  dry 
fand,  or  gravel),  it  requires  the  utmoft 
induftry  imaginable,  to  render  it  capable 
of  fupporting  horfes  and  oxen  to  plow, 
and  harrow,  &c.  and  cows  to  produce 
milk. 

The  firft  year,  I  think  it  impoffible  to 
be  done  :  for  as  the  ufual  time  of  entering 
upon  farms  is  at  Lady-Day,  there  is  not 
then  grafs  enough  upon  the  land  for  the 
cattle,  immediately  required  to  prepare  part 
of  the  land  to  few  with  corn:  for  was 
that  work  deferred  ’till  the  grafs  grew,  it 
would  occafion  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  the 
enfuing  winter  3  the  land,  before  it  be 
cultivated,  will  not  produce  much  hay, 
confequently,  there  mu  ft  be  a  want  of 
fodder  lome  part  of  the  firft  year :  but  the 
‘  expence  would  be  leaft  to  buy  in  the 
fpring,  and  to  till  the  land  as  early  as  pof- 
fible,  by  which  corn  and  turneps  might 
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be  acquired  for  winter  ufe ;  and  alfo  better 
grafs  than  before. 

As  much  plowing  will  be  required  in  a 
fhoit  time,  proper  inftruments  ought  to  be 
provided,  to  caufe  the  greateft  expedition 
poffible  j  the  ploughs  fitteft  for  the  purpofe 
are  fuch  as  can  be  ufed  in  fand  land,  with 
only  two  horfes  abreafr,  and  guided  with 
reins,  by  the  man  that  holds  the  plough. 
The  fame  fort  of  ploughs  may  be  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  oxen,  with  a  horfe  before 
them  where  more  ftrength  is  required  ; 
thefe  fort  of  ploughs  are  ufed  in  many  parts 
of  England  (though  not  univerfally) ;  they 
are  very  fhori,  with  only  one  colter,  the 
point  of  it  ftands  before  the  fhare,  and  is 
much  better  than  a  plough  with  three  5  as 
there  are  fome  fuch  made  ufe  of  to  cut 
the  furrow  in  fo  many  different  places ; 
thefe  ploughs  require  more  ftrength  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  draw  them,  and  are  moft  liable  to 
be  difplaced :  for  if  any  of  the  three  col¬ 
ters  meet  with  a  large  ftone,  the  plough 
is  generally  raifed  out  of  the  earth,  and 
leaves  a  part  unplowed  (or  balked,  as  it  is 
commonly  called),  and  was  there  only  one 
colter,  there  could  not  poftibly  be  fo  many 

interruptions 
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interruptions  met  with.  The  method  be¬ 
fore  given  for  reft-balking,  and  plowing 
obliquely  the  fecond  time,  will  render  the 
foil  more  eafy  to  be  pulverifed  with  bar-, 
rows,  than  if  it  had  been  plowed  with  three 
colters. 

Harrows  of  various  fizes  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  according  to  the  different  ufes  they 
are  defigned  for  :  a  pair  of  heavy  ones  (to 
be  drawn  by  four  horfes,  or  oxen),  are 
the  propereft  to  break  turf,  and  to  take  out 
of  the  foil  couch  or  other  roots.  When 
the  foil  is  become  fine,  and  clean  of  roots, 
light  harrows  are  beft,  and  their  fize  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
lands  3  and  where  the  lands  are  narrow, 
one  harrow  ought  to  be  but  half  as  broad  ; 
two  of  them  fhould  be  joined  to  each 
other  with  irons,  as  a  gate  is  to  the  pofl 
that  fupports  it ;  the  heavieft  harrows  ought 
to  be  fixed  two  together,  the  fame  as  the 
light  ones ;  they  will  be  much  eafier  taken 
up  to  clean,  than  if  the  fame  weight  was 
in  one. 

A  roller  will  be  extreamly  uieful,  both 
for  corn,  and  grafs-land  :  and  a  farm  of 
this  fort  of  land  fhould  have  one  conftantly 
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upon  it :  they  are  bed  that  are  made  of  an 

JL  " 

oak-tree,  the  diameter  not  lefs  than  two 
feet,  and-  if  the  length  be  about  five,  fuch 
are  better  to  turn  at  the  end  of  a  land,  than 
thofe  much  longer  ;  they  are  properer  for 
ufe  upon  narrow  lands,  and  it  is  better  to 
have  {hafts  to  them  a?  a  waggon,  than  any 
other  way  for  the  ufe  of  a  farmer. 

The  tenant  that  enters  upon  a  farm  of 
barren  land  muft  endeavour  to  change  it’s 
nature,  and  introduce  proper  grades  as  early 
as  poffible,  to  make  fome  better  pafturage 
for  his  cattle  before  the  winter  comes  on  ; 
and  the  more  he  plows  the  fird  fpring, 
the  earlier  will  the  farm  keep  a  greater 
number  of  dock,  if  feeds  be  immediately 
fowed ;  greater  improvements  might  be 
made  by  more  proper  tillings,  but  that  mud 
be  deferred  on  part  of  the  land  ’till  next 
year.  As  the  plots  of  an  hundred  acres 
each,  will  be  padures  of  a  proper  fize  for 
£heep,  I  would  advife  to  prepare  one  of 
them  for  that  ufe,  by  only  common  plow¬ 
ing  and  fowing  the  fird  fpring,  in  the 
following  manner,  if  the  tenant  be  not 
admitted  to  plow  before  Lady-day,  it  ought 
to  be  done  as  foon  as  poffible  after :  If 

there 
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there  be  a  large  quantity  of  dead  grafs  upon, 
the  furface,  or  any  other  vegetable  that 
will  burn,  before  plowing  lire  fliould  be 
put  to  it  in  many  places,  on  a  dry  day. 
This  fort  of  land  will  produce  either  black 
or  poland  oats,  white  peafe,  and  tares, 
which  the  farmers  in  the  North  call  len- 
tiles. 

As  this  land  mud:  be  fowed  after  plow¬ 
ing,  the  furrows  ought  to  be  thicker  on  one 
fide  than  the  other  ,  then  every  one  will 
form  a  fort  of  drill,  which  will  be  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  feed ;  and  it  will  receive  cover 
by  the  harrowing  after  ;  the  furrow  on  the 
thickeft  fide  fhould  be  about  four  inches, 
for  if  much  more  the  foil  would  not  be  fo 
good  ;  and  if  much  thinner  the  harrows 
would  not  cover  the  grain  with  earth,  but 
rather  pull  up  the  fods,  if  only  the  lighter 
fort  were  made  ufe  of. 

The  pofition  that  the  furrows  lie  in,  is 
very  material :  for  if  they  ftand  right  upon 
one  of  their  edges,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
feed  will  fall  betwixt  them  ;  and  by  har¬ 
rowing  and  rolling  will  be  covered  fo  deep, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  the  furface  with 
the  fprout  from  the  kernel,  but  muff 
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perifii  in  the  earth  3  and  if  the  farrows  lie 
flat  the  feed  will  reft  upon  them,  and  the 
greateft  part  will  not  be  covered  with  earth, 
by  ever  fo  much  harrowing,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  will  be  as  bad,  as  being 
too  deep. 

All  lands  will  not  admit  of  the  depth 
I  propofed :  for  in  fome  there  is  a  rock 
nearer  the  furface,  which  will  limit  the 
depth  of  plowing  5  but  if  there  be  an  im- 
poflibility  of  plowing  fo  deep  as  defired, 
the  furrows  ought  to  be  thickeft  on  the 
land  edge  :  and  that  will  caufe  them  to  lay 
properly  to  receive  the  grain  fowed  upon 
them. 

It  is  heft  to  fow  the  fame  day  the  land  is 
plowed,  for  this  fort  of  land,  will  then 
harrow  the  beft  :  and  if  any  fods  be  raifed 
thereby,  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  hollows 
with  the  grafs  fide  downwards. 

As  this  land  will  be  required  for  paftu- 
rage,  I  fhould  chufe  to  fow  it  with  tre¬ 
foil,  as  being  a  cheap  feed,  and  likewife 
proper  for  fuch  foils ;  and  if  there  was  a 
mixture  of  rye-gafs,  it  would  come  quicker 
in  the  fpring. 
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If  the  trefoil  be  in  the  hulk,  and  rye- 
grafs  mixed  with  it,  about  three  bufhels 
ought  to  be  fowed  upon  an  acre  :  but  if 
the  trefoil  be  milled,  about  ten  pounds,  and 
one  bufhel  of  rye-grafs  to  each  acre. 

The  feeds  may  be  fowed  either  at  the 
time  of  harrowing,  or  any  other  time  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  comes  up  :  if  it  be  at  the 
time  fird:  mentioned,  it  mu  ft  be  when  the 
grain  is  fufficiently  covered ;  and  after 
lowing,  harrow  the  land  once  more  in  a 
place  to  give  the  feeds  a  thin  covering, 
for  as  they  have  but  a  fmall  body  they 
ought  to  remain  near  the  fur  face ;  and  if 
they  were  fowed  before  the  land  was  har¬ 
rowed,  then  the  covering  of  earth  necef- 
fary  for  the  grain,  would  be  too  much  for 
them. 

What  I  mean  by  fowing  the  feeds  at  any 
time  before  the  grain  comes  up,  is  when 
the  land  is  immediately  to  be  rolled  after¬ 
wards,  which  will  give  moft  of  them  a  thin 
covering  of  earth  :  this  work  mu  ft  be  done 
when  the  furface  is  dry,  or  otherwife  too 
*  much  of  the  earth  will  adhere  to  the  roller, 
and  take  part  of  the  feeds  with  it ;  neither 
is  it  proper  for  the  grain,  to  roll  before  the 
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foil  is  tolerably  dry,  for  when  it  is  too 
moift,  it  is  liable  to  bind  too  much  after- 
wards.  Rolling  is  of  great  fervice,  for  it 
does  not  only  render  the  furface  even, 
(which  makes  it  better  to  rake  upon  in 
harveft)  but  it  likewife  preffes  the  furrows 
clofe  to  each  other,  by  which  the  foil  re¬ 
tains  a  moifture  proper  for  the  young  roots 
of  the  corn  to  feed  upon,  and  was  this 
land  not  to  be  rolled,  there  would  be  many 
large  cavities  under  the  furrows,  fo  that 
the  grain  that  lay  in  them,  would  perifh 
for  want  of  proper  earth  for  the  fibres  to 
colled:  juices  from. 

Where  the  land  is  fowed  with  oats,  it 
may  be  rolled  after  they  are  above  ground, 
if  the  weather  was  too  moift  before :  but 
the  peafe  and  tares  are  liable  to  be  broke 
or  bruifed  by  it,  and  would  not  profper  fo 
well  after ;  therefore  if  there  was  much 
rain  the  feeds  might  be  fowed,  for  they 
would  not  require  any  more  cover  than 
what  that  would  make,  by  caufing  part  of 
them  to  enter  the  furface,  and  if  thofe 
above  were  conftantly  moift  they  would 
grow,  for  I  have  had  both  grafs  and  tur- 
nep  feeds,  profper  extrearnly  well,  when 

they 
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they  were  lowed  in  rainy  weather,  with¬ 
out  either  harrowing  or  rolling.  Any  of 
the  ’forementioned  feeds  may  be  fowed 
’till  the  end  of  April,  and  buck- wheat 
(that  is  a  great  meliorater  of  land)  may  be 
fowed  ’till  the  end  of  May :  but  it  will 
not  admit  of  any  other  plant  to  live  un¬ 
der  it,  therefore  it  Ihould  be  fowed  upon 
land  not  intended  for  grafs  the  enfuing 
year ;  one  of  the  ten  acre  plots  may  be 
employed  that  way.  It  is  a  good  feed  for 
horfes,  hogs,  or  fowls :  and  the  land 
that  it  grows  upon  may  be  fowed  with 
winter  tares  in  November  5  and  they  will 
be  found  of  great  ufe  in  the  fpring. 

I  have  not  yet  faid  any  thing  about 
lowing  barley,  but  that  I  propofe  upon 
land  pared  and  burnt,  or  what  is  called  in 
fome  counties  devonfhiring  of  land,  or  den- 
(hiring  it ;  this  work  mu  ft  be  begun  as 
early  as  the  farm  is  entered  upon,  that 
there  may  be  as  much  of  it  as  is  poflible 
improved  that  way  the  fir  ft  fummer  :  for 
when  that  work  is  rightly  performed,  and 
properly  tilled  after,  the  land  will  produce 
plentiful  crops  of  corn  and  clover,  for 
three  or  four  years  if  required ;  and  be 
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in  rich  order  after  for  any  fort  of  grafs- 
feeds,  that  the  nature  of  the  foil  is  fuita- 
ble  for. 

This  fort  of  enrichment  is  always  to  be 
met  with  where  the  warrens  are,  except 
there  be  many  large  pebbles,  or  other 
ftones  in  lefs  than  an  inch  of  the  furface  : 
for  where  they  are  the  land  cannot  be 

As  this  piece  of  improvement  is  not 
univerfally  known  in  the  nation,  I  will 
here  inform  my  readers  how  it  is  per¬ 
formed. 

There  are  two  different  inftruments  made 
ufe  of  for  paring  :  the  one  is  a  fmall  plough, 
that  is  worked  with  a  pair  of  horfes,  a 
man  with  them  (in  the  fens  of  Cambridge- 
fhire  and  Lincolnfnire)  will  pare  two  acres 
of  land  in  a  day. 

Thefe  are  called  Rockcliff  Ploughs,  but 
for  what  reafon  I  am  not  able  to  account 
for  ;  the  colter  of  one  of  thefe  ploughs  is  a 
circular  plate  of  iron,  edged  deeply  with 
Reel :  it  moves  upon  an  axis  fixed  to  the 
beam,  and  cuts  the  turf  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fen 
land  $  the  fhare  is  about  a  foot  or  fourteen 

inches 
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inches  broad  in  the  web  or  fin,  but  the 
point  is  narrow ;  it  is  made  of  the  fame 
fort  of  mettle  as  the  colter ;  both  of  them 
are  kept  (harp  or  eife  they  are  not  fit  for 
ufe  :  for  the  colter  mud  either  cut  the  turf 
extreamly  clean  on  one  edge,  or  elfe  the 
fhare  cannot  turn  it  over  3  and  as  the  fhare 
goes  fo  near  the  furface,  it  meets  with 
many  ftrong  roots  of  grafs  that  require 
a  fharp  inftrument  to  cut  them.  This  in¬ 
ftrument  is  the  mod  expeditious  upon  carr 
or  mofs  land,  but  not  of  any  ufe  where 
there  are  ftones  or  roots  of  trees 3  they  are  of 
ufe  in  the  places  beforementioned  as  com¬ 
mon  ploughs,  and  extreamly  eafy  to  work. 

The  other  inftrument  is  called  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names  (in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land)  3  in  the  North  a  floating  or  paring 
fpade  ;  in  fome  places  a  breaft-plough 3  and 
in  others  a  denfhiring-fhovel.  The  parts 
which  anfwer  for  the  colter  and  fhare  of  a 
plough  are  both  in  one  plate,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fcythe,  and  of  as  good  metal  $ 
the  flat  or  fhare  part  is  fome  what  more 
than  a  foot  broad  3  but  the  forepart  is  made 
with  a  point  3  the  colter  is  a  part  of  the 
plate  which  forms  the  fhare,  it  is  turned 
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fquare,  fo  that  it  ftands  right  up  when  the 
fhare  is  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  cuts  the 
edge  of  the  turf,  as  the  fhare  does  the 
bottom  ;  there  is  a  focket  at  the  upper  end, 
into  it  is  fixed  a  fhaft  of  wood  about 
feven  feet  in  length  ;  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  placed  a  hilt  about  two  feet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  a  man  can  convenient¬ 
ly  grafp  with  either  hand,  and  by  that  he 
guides  it ;  and  with  ftrongly  pufhing  both 
thighs  againft  the  hilt,  he  caufes  the  plates 
to  cut  the  furface  of  the  land,  and  turns  it 
over  in  pieces  about  three  feet  long ;  the 
breadth  of  each  is  about  a  foot,  and  the 
thicknefs  one  or  two  inches.  It  is  excef- 
live  hard  labour ;  but  a  good  hand  will 
plow  an  acre  in  four  days :  the  labourer 
has  a  piece  of  wood  againft  each  thigh, 
they  ftrike  againft  the  hilt  of  the  plough, 
and  their  under  fides  are  covered  with 
wool  to  prevent  bruifing  the  man’s  flefh. 

The  expence  of  burning  is  generally 
greater  in  the  fpring  than  fummer  5  but  at 
the  entering  upon  farms  of  this  fort  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary :  for  by  it  a  good  crop  of 
barley  may  be  acquired  the  firft  year  $  which 
will  be  of  greater  advantage  than  if  it  was 

only 
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only  done  early  enough  to  fow  with  tur- 
neps ;  for  as  great  quantities  of  fodder  will 
be  required  to  feed  the  working  cattle  with, 
there  will  be  ftraw  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
winter,  and  if  clover  be  fowed  with  the 
barley,  there  will  be  a  crop  upon  the  land 
the  next  fummer,  either  for  pafture  or  to 
mow,  which  is  a  year  earlier  than  can  be 
had  upon  that  part  of  the  farm  that  is  fow¬ 
ed  with  turneps ;  but  fome  of  both  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  land  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
the  purpofe. 

To  have  land  in  order  for  barley,  it 
fhould  be  pared  as  foon  as  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it  in  the  fpring :  but  as  it  cannot 
be  performed  in  hard  frofts,  it  is  impoffible 
to  fix  the  precife  time  to  begin. 

After  the  land  is  pared  in  the  fpring,  the 
turf  mu  ft  be  burnt,  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
made  dry  enough  ;  and  if  the  weather  be 
fair  for  ‘ten  or  twelve  days,  it  will  not  re«* 
quire  much  trouble,  for  a  few  turfs  that 
are  become  quite  hard  will  burn  the  others ; 
but  when  there  is  much  rain  or  fnow  it 
‘caufes  them  to  rot  and  not  dry,  except  they 
be  kept  with  turning  or  reared  upon  aji 
edge  :  fuch  methods  are  fometim.es  prafti- 
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fed  on  all  the  turf ;  but  I  found  it  better  to 
turn  only  every  third  row  upon  thofe  next 
them  :  when  their  upper  fides  are  become 
dry,  as  they  will  by  one  fair  week,  which 
is  much  earlier  than  the  land  will  be  where 
they  lie ;  though  when  every  turf  is 
turned,  there  is  not  any  other  place  for 
them  to  lie  upon,  and  by  lying  upon  wet 
land  it  caufes  them  to  rot  or  break,  by  the 
worms  working  through  them  $  but  when 
one  row  lies  upon  another,  it  is  then  dry 
on  the  under  fide,  and  will  be  fit  to  burn 
much  earlier  for  it,  though  they  may  pofli- 
bly  require  turning  more  than  once. 

The-  rearing  of  turf  is  to  turn  them 
round,  making  one  end  meet  the  other  fo 
as  to  form  a  cylinder  (hollow  in  the  mid¬ 
dle),  {landing  up  an  end :  thefe  mu  ft  be 
kept  turning  end  for  end  in  wet  weather. 
Dr  they  will  not  dry,  but  grow  at  their 
lower  ends. 

It  is  not  all  forts  of  turf  that  will  burn 
without  a  little  dry  furz,  heath,  fern,  ftub- 
ble,  or  the  like,  and  efpecially  in  the  fpring, 
if  the  foil  be  fand,  for  that  damps  the  fire 
much  more  than  clay  does! 
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When  the  turf  is  fit  to  burn,  there 
fhould  be  a  fmall  bundle  of  furz,  or  the 
like,  laid  where  each  fire  is  intended  to 
be  made,  and  the  turf  that  is  moft  dry 
laid  upon  them  with  the  grafs  fide  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  turned  ones  may  all  be  laid 
on  before  the  fires  are  kindled ;  the  heaps 
ought  to  be  made  in  conical  fliapes,  but  it 
mu  ft  be  obferved  to  leave  a  fmall  part  of 
the  furz  uncovered  (on  that  fide  of  the 
heap  next  the  wind)  to  place  the  fire  to  s 
but  when  that  is  done,  turfs  muffc  be  im¬ 
mediately  laid  there,  or  elfe  the  wind 
would  caufe  the  fires  to  burn  too  fierce : 
the  fires  fhould  not  be  kindled  kill  near 
night,  for  then  they  will  burn  much  better 
than  in  the  day-time,  and  wThen  they  are 
become  ftrong,  the  turf  that  was  not  turned 
may  be  laid  on  at  various  times,  when  it  is 
obferved  that  the  fire  breaks  through  the 
heaps. 

The  fires  fhould  be  attended  on  nights, 
and  if  any  go  out  there  ought  to  be  fire 
carried  with  iron  ihovels  to  them  from  other 
heaps,  where  it  may  be  fpared :  holes 
fhould  be  made  with  pokers  from  top  to 
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bottom  of  the  heaps,  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  burning. 

In  fummer,  when  turf  is  extreamly  dry 
it  will  burn  without  furz,  or  the  like  :  the 
method  is  to  begin  the  heap  hollow  in  the 
middle,  by  fetting  a  turf  on  an  edge,  as  it 
was  reared  to  dry,  v/ith  the  grafs-fide  in¬ 
wards,  and  place  three  or  four  thicknefs 
the  fame  way,  making  two  heights  of 
them  :  then  put  a  fhovel  full  of  fire  in  at 
the  top,  and  lay  more  turf  to  cover  the 
hole,  with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  one 
end  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  towards 
the  top  of  the  heap. 

It  is  necefiary  to  begin  the  heaps  upon  the 
bare  ground,  and  not  upon  a  turf  that  lays 
flat  upon  it,  for  that  would  deprive  the 
earth  of  the -benefit  it  would  other  wife  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  heat. 

In  the  time  of  burning,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  when  the  fires  are  fierce,  to  lay 
upon  them  the  wetteft  turfs,  likewife  ant¬ 
hills,  or  any  other  fuperfluous  earth  that  is 
near,  for  by  burning  fuch  things  they 
make  a  rich  manure ;  when  they  are  be¬ 
come  almofl:  cold,  fpread  them  equally  over 
all  the  land,  with  iron  rakes  and  fhovels  $ 
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leaving  none  where  the  fires  were,  for 
there  the  foil  will  be  fufficiently  inriched 
by  the  heat ;  and  the  more  heaps  are  made, 
the  greater  will  the  improvement  be :  and 
when  it  can  be  done  without  the  expence 
of  fewel,  the  fires  may  be  made  at  no  more 
than  three  yards  apart. 

The  land  that  is  burnt  before  the  middle 
of  May  may  be  fowed  with  barley  (im¬ 
mediately  after  the  afhes  are  fpread),  and 
plow  it  in  as  thin  as  it  can  poffibly  be  done 
(the  irons  of  the  plough  muft  he  kept  ex- 
treamly  fharp),  and  after  that  rolled,  as  it 
will  not  admit  of  harrowing,  for  that  would 
draw  the  thin  furrows  on  heaps,  and  leave 
part  of  the  corn  without  cover  ;  I  have  had 
exceeding  good  crops  after  this  method  of 
tilling,  and  never  fowed  more  than  three 
bufhels  on  an  acre  :  for  the  land  is  fo  ex- 
treamly  rich  after  burning,  that  a  great 
number  of  ftems  proceed  from  one  grain, 
and  when  there  is  too  great  a  quantity 
fowed,  the  ftraw  rots  before  the  corn  is 
ripe. 

If  the  weather  be  dry  the  feed  may  be 
fteeped  in  a  weak  brine  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  it  will  greatly  forward  it’s 
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growth,  for  it  will  continue  moift  much 
longer  than  if  it  had  been  in  water  only ; 
which  is  a  method  ufed  by  fome. 

If  the  land  be  not  a  loofe  deep  land, 
there  may  be  about  four  bufhels  of  cinque¬ 
foil  fowed  upon  each  acre,  and  plowed  in 
with  the  barley :  for  as  I  propofed  making 
the  furrows  thin  it  will  grow  through 
them ;  though  I  do  not  deem  once  plow¬ 
ing,  to  be  a  proper  preparation  for  it,  yet 
as  good  fodder  is  not  to  be  met  with  upon 
fuch  farms,  ’till  it  be  propagated,  I  think 
the  earlier  it  is  done,  the  better  able  will 
the  farmer  be  to  fupport  his  cattle  y  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  may  fow  fome  clover 
with  barley,  to  mow  the  next  year,  and 
after  plow  it  for  wheat. 

The  work  of  paring  and  burning  mu  ft 
not  be  flopped,  when  the  feafon  for  fow~ 
ing  of  barley  is  over  y  for  the  land  thereby 
may  be  prepared  for  turneps,  that  will  be 
of  great  fervice  in  the  winter,  and  when  it 
is  too  late  for  fowing  of  them,  it  will  be 
early  enough  to  get  land  in  order  for  wheat 
or  rye  y  and  may  be  properly  tilled  to  lay 
down  with  grafs-feed  the  next  fpring  if 
defired  ;  for  three  times  plowing,  and  har¬ 
rowing 
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rowing  as  often  in  the  fummer,  will  de- 
ftroy  the  roots  of  the  natural  grafs,  and  mix 
the  afhes  with  the  earth. 

The  third  or  laft  time  of  plowing  for 
turneps,  fhould  be  at  lead  four  inches  deep, 
and  harrowed  fine  before  fowing,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  feed  being  buried,  and  after  fowing 
rolling  is  the  mod:  proper,  for  it  gives  the 
feed  fufficient  cover,  and  the  furface  of  the 
land  will  keep  moift  longer  than  if  the  feed 
•  was  harrowed  in,  and  not  rolled. 

Turneps  may  be  fowed  from  the  time 
that  barley  feed-time  was  ended,  kill  the 
middle  of  July  ;  the.  firfl  crop,  if  they  fuc- 
ceed,  may  be  eat  with  fheep,  early  enough 
for  the  land  to  be  fowed  with  wheat  or 
rye :  or  if  they  fhould  chance  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fmall  flies,  there  will  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  plowing  again,  and  fowing 
more  feed  on  the  land  ,  once  plowing  will 
be  enough,  for  the  land  that  is  fowed  firft, 
as  it  muft  be  plowed  twice  more  for  the 
wheat  crop. 

There  may  good  kinds  of  durable 
grafs  be  propagated  on  the  land  that  has 
been  plowed,  as  diredted,  for  either  turneps 
or  wh-at. 
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If  there  be  a  rock  near  the  furface, 
cinquefoil  is  what  I  fhould  recommend 
to  get  fodder  from  5  for  I  have  known  it 
mowed  more  than  twenty  years  on  fuch 
fort  of  land,  without  ever  having  any  ma¬ 
nure  carried  upon  it ;  and  when  the  land 
was  plowed  it  produced  good  crops  of 
corn. 

I  have  likewife  feen  it  profper  very  well 
where  there  was  only  gravel  for  three 
feet  deep,  without  water  Handing  amongfh 
it ;  but  it  will  not  live  long  in  deep  fand  ; 
but  the  perennial  red  clover  will  endure 
many  years  upon  fuch  land,  and  it  makes 
good  fodder ;  rye-grafs  will  do  the  like,  and 
fome  of  both  may  be  fowed  together. 

If  the  land  be  intended  for  pafture, 
white  clover  or  trefoil  are  proper  ei¬ 
ther  mixed  or  feparate ;  and  for  the  fake 
of  grafs  early  in  the  fpring,  there  may  be  a 
little  rye-grafs  feed  fowed  upon  the  fame 
land  ;  one  bufhel  of  it  will  be  enough, 
with  eight  pounds  of  either  of  the  other, 
upon  an  acre. 

I  would  not  advife  the  lowing  of  rye- 
grafs  alone,  for  though  it  grows  early  in 
the  faring,  it  will  not  make  any  frefh 
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leaves  in  the  fummer  months,  except  there 
be  uncommon  quantities  of  rain. 

If  the  furface  of  a  whole  farm  be  fo  full 
of  ftones,  that  it  cannot  be  pared,  part  of 
it  muft  be  fown  with  peafe,  oats,  &c.  as 
before  directed  ;  and  the  other  may  be  im¬ 
proved,  by  burning  fuch  roots  as  may  be 
collected  together  by  harrowing,  after  pro¬ 
per  plowings  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  in 
order  to  fow  with  turneps,  wheat,  or  rye, 
at  the  proper  feafons. 

I  have  before  given  fome  directions  for 
this  work,  before  planting  of  hedges :  and 
the  fame  method  of  plowing,  is  what  I  re¬ 
commend  for  land  that  has  been  a  long 
time  grafs,  or  fuch  as  is  become  full  of 
couch  by  bad  plowing. 

At  the  times  of  harrowing,  there  fhould 
be  three  perfons  to  attend  a  pair  of  har¬ 
rows,  that  the  couch  and  other  roots  (that 
the  harrows  draw  up)  may  be  collected 
into  heaps  in  all  parts  of  the  field  ;  for 
when  there  is  only  the  perfon  that  drives 
the  horfes,  he  feldom  cleans  the  harrows 
'till  he  comes  at  the  end  of  the  land,  and 
then  moft  of  the  grafs,  roots,  &c.  is 
brought  there,  though  they  ought  to  be 
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burnt  in  various  places,  and  their  afhes 
fpread  over  all  the  land. 

There  muft  be  a  rope  fixed  to  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  harrows,  and  one  perfon  fhould 
keep  hold  of  it,  to  lift  them  up  when  clog¬ 
ged  ;  by  that  the  earth  and  grafs-roots  will 
drop  from  them,  and  the  third  perfon 
fhould  rake  it  afide,  and  lay  it  in  fmall 
heaps  upon  that  part  of  the  land  that  has 
had  all  the  harrowing  that  was  intended. 
The  readied:  way  to  perform  it  is,  to  go  as 
many  times  in  one  place  as  is  neceffary,  be¬ 
fore  any  other  is  begun  upon  ;  and  by  that 
means,  the  grafs-roots  will  not  want  mov¬ 
ing  any  further  than  the  breadth  of  the 
harrows.  * 

The  land  that  is  only  plowed  Once  in  the 
fpring,  and  lowed  with  either  barley,  oats, 
peafe,  or  the  like,  cannot  pofiibly  be  made 
clean,  for  many  roots  of  the  natural  grafs 
will  live  ;  and  where  there  is  not  any  clover 
or  other  feeds  fowed  with  the  corn,  the 
land  ought  to  be  plowed  immediately  after 
the  crop  is  taken  off :  and  if  the  weather 
be  tolerably  dry,  it  may  be  made  in  good 
order  to  fow  with  wheat,  by  being  plowed 
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and  harrowed  two  or  three  times,  and 
burnt  as  before  direfted. 

I  imagine  the  expence  of  burning  couch- 
grafs  and  other  roots,  will  be  deemed  un- 

o 

neceffary :  for  if  they  are  killed  by  plowing 
and  harrowing,  they  will  rot  and  become 
a  manure  for  the  land ;  or  if  they  were 
carried  off  and  laid  in  one  heap,  by  many 
times  turning  they  would  become  fine 
mould,  that  would  greatly  enrich  either 
tilled  or  meadow-land ;  but  I  am  well  af¬ 
fined,  neither  of  the  methods  has  fo  good 
an  effect  as  burning  :  for  I  lately  had  a 
imall  parcel  of  land  committed  to  my  care, 
which  had  little  elfe  growing  upon  it  than 
heath,  and  fome  fern :  the  fur  face  was 
ftrong  gravel  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fand. 

Part  of  the  land  had  been  plowed  the 
fummer  before,  and  by  that  means  moil  of 
the  heath,  &c.  was  killed,  and  become 
rotten 

I  ordered  the  plowing  of  the  whole  > 
piece  in  May,  and  before  the  middle  of 
July  I  fowed  it  with  turneps ;  but  before 
lowing  it  had  been  three  times  plowed,  and 
as  many  times  harrowed  and  burnt,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed  5  the  crop  was  extreamly  good 

where 
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where  there  was  the  greateft  quantity  of 
roots  burnt,  as  on  that  part  of  the  land  that 
had  not  been  plowed  the  fummer  before : 
when  I  fhewed  the  crop  to  people  of  ob- 
fervation,  they  were  convinced,  that  burn¬ 
ing  was  much  better  than  to  let  the  matter 
rot. 

At  the  time  of  entering  upon  a  farm  of 
this  fort,  as  many  fheep  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  can  poffibly  be  fupported  •>  for 
their  excrements  by  folding  will  greatly 
enrich  the  land,  and  the  proper  fort  for 
that  purpofe  is  barren  ones,  from  one  to 
four  years  old  $  for  if  they  were  ewes  that 
fuckle  lambs,  it  weakens  them,  both  by 
driving  them  every  night  and  morning  be¬ 
tween  their  pafture  and  the  fold,  and  like- 
wife  by  being  confined  from  their  feed  in  a 
morning. 

The  fheep  ought  not  to  be  bred  upon  bet¬ 
ter  land  than  that  they  are  to  be  kept  upon 
after ;  for  if  they  were  they  would  not 
thrive,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  die  y 
therefore  I  would  advife  to  buy  them  from 
land  of  the  like  nature ;  and  if  they  had 
been  folded  before,  they  will  be  much  the 
propereft  for  the  purpofe. 
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The  fize  of  the  fold  fhould  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  fheep ;  two  fu- 
perficial  yards  to  each  will  be  enough,  and 
that  will  manure  the  land  in  one  night  fuf- 
ficiently  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  will  be 
much  lefs  liable  to  blight,  than  if  it  was 
fowed  upon  land  manured  with  dung  from 
a  ftable-yard. 

There  are  various  methods  pradtifed  in 
fowing  of  wheat,  and  where  Mr  Tull’s 
rules  are  not  followed,  I  have  not  found 
any  better  (upon  lands  that  are  well  tilled) 
than  to  fow  and  plow  in  about  ten  pecks 
on  an  acre,  and  make  the  ridges  about  four 
yards  broad ;  the  feed  will  be  better  co¬ 
vered  than  if  the  land  were  plowed  firft, 
and  then  harrowed  to  cover  the  feed  :  and 
the  wheat  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  pulled  up 
by  harrowing  in  the  fpring,  either  to  kill 
the  annual  weeds,  or  to  give  cover  to  grafs- 
feeds  if  fowed  then. 

The  whole  month  of  Odtober  is  a  very 
proper  time  for  fowing  of  wheat :  but 
where  a  farmer  has  more  than  he  can  do, 
then  it  is  better  to  begin  earlier,  than  to 
have  part  to  do  in  November ;  for  then  it 
is  a  long  time  in  coming  up,  and  very  lia¬ 
ble 
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ble  to  be  deftroyed  in  part  by  rooks  or 
other  fowls. 

There  are  many  receipts  to  preferve 
wheat  from  being  blighted,  by  fleeping  the 
feeds  before  fowing  in  flrong  brines :  but  I 
have  not  found  any  of  them  effectual  upon 
all  forts  of  land  5  and  particularly  on  fuch  as 
has  undigefled  manure  in  it,  or  where  long 
grafs  or  flubble  is  plowed  in  at  the  time  of 
fowing  :  I  faw  an  inftance  of  this  in  a  piece 
of  land,  that  had  clover  upon  it  ’till  June, 
and  after  that  was  twice  plowed  before  the 
time  of  fowing  the  wheat :  part  of  the  field 
was  wet  land,  and  that  had  not  much  clover 
upon  it,  but  a  bad  fort  of  long  grafs,  that 
was  not  killed  by  the  fummer  plowings,  as 
the  feafon  proved  moift :  and  there  the 
corn  was  blighted,  though  the  other  parts 
were  extreamly  clean ;  the  feed  was  all 
fleeped  forty-eight  hours  in  brine  (made 
with  two  pounds  of  fait  to  each  gallon  of 
water),  and  mixed  with  lime  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

The  laft  day  of  fowing  the  fame  field, 
there  was  a  fmall  quantity  of  feed  wanted, 
and  not  having  any  fleeped,  I  ordered  fome 
to  be  fowed  dry ;  and  though  the  land  was 
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not  full  of  grafs,  or  undigefted  dung,  yet 
there  was  fome  blighted  ears  in  the  crop. 

The  like  difference  has  appeared  by  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  manures ;  for  I  have  known 
one  part  of  a  land  folded  with  fheep,  and 
the  other  covered  in  fummer  with  dung 
from  a  crew-yard,  that  was  mixed  with 
long  ftraw,  that  did  not  rot  before  the  time 
the  wheat  was  fowed  ;  this  part  of  the  land 
produced  blighted  corn ;  and  where  the 
Iheep  were  folded,  the  crop  was  other- 
wife.  To  prevent  the  ill  effefts  of  liable- 
manure  in  wheat-land,  it  may  be  carried 
out  of  the  crew-yard  and  mixed  with  lime, 
or  foil  from  ponds  or  ditches ;  and  by  turn¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  over  in  fummer, 
they  will  be  mixed  together,  and  fit  to  lay 
upon  the  land  that  is  intended  to  be  fowed 
with  wheat  in  the  autumn  $  dung  thus  pre¬ 
pared  does  not  require  to  be  mixed  with  the 
land  before  fowing,  any  other  way  than 
harrowing  of  it  about,  before  the  lafl  time 
of  plowing. 

This  method  of  preparing  is  extreamly 
proper  for  land*  that  is  kept  conftantly  in 
tillage ;  but  there  is  much  lefs  falls  in  the 
dung  alone,  than  there  was  when  firfl 
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made,  for  mod  of  the  falts  drench  from  it 
with  the  water  that  may  be  frequently  feen 
to  run  from  a  dung-hill,  either  in  the  yard 
where  it  is  made,  or  after  it  is  made  into  a 
heap  on  another  place ;  and  the  fame  dung 
would  improve  more  grafs-land,  was  it  laid 
on  before  it  was  rotten  ;  as  it  may  be  up- 
on  a  farm  of  that  fort  of  land  as  I  am  treat¬ 
ing  of. 

The  manure  that  is  *  made  upon  one  of 
thefe  new  farms  the  firft  year,  I  think  can¬ 
not  be  better  difpofed  of  than  on  the  clover, 
and  may  be  carried  and  fpread  diredtly  any 
time  in  the  winter  5  the  propereft  time  for 
doing  it  is  in  frofty  weather ;  for  then  the 
land  will  beft  bear  the  carriage ;  and  if 
there  be  fnow  upon  the  land,  it  is  the 
better ;  for  when  it  diffolves,  the  falts  from 
the  manure  will  enter  into  the  earth  with 
it. 

Some  part  of  the  manure  will  appear  as 
dry  ftraw  upon  the  land  in  the  fpring,  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  clover  will  grow 
through  it,  and  be  greatly  ftrengthened 
thereby  ;  it  will  not  only  receive  an  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  falts  which  entered  the 
foil,  but  the  ftraw  will  ftrelter  it  from  the 
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jfrofts,  and  keep  the  land  from  drying  too 
faft  in  the  fpring. 

Manuring  upon  clover,  and  plowing  as 
before  directed,  will  render  the  land  fitter 
for  wheat,  than  if  it  had  been  tilled  in  the 
fpring,  and  many  times  in  the  fummer; 
for  clover  roots  when  killed,  are  what 
wheat  profpers  greatly. 

There  are  two  advantages  reaped  by  it  * 
a  good  crop  of  clover,  and  the  expence  of 
turning  the  dung-hill  and  carrying  it  a 
fecond  time  is  faved. 

The  lands  which  are  manured  with  new 
dung,  are  not  fo  liable  to  produce  annual 
weeds,  as  other  lands :  for  being  laid  up¬ 
on  the  furface  before  fpring,  the  feeds 
grow  then,  and  are  afterwards  killed  by 
the  clover  over-heading  them  3  there  is  no 
manure  from  a  farm-yard,  but  what  has 
either  cadlocks  or  other  feeds  in  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  dung-hill  may  have 
been  turned  two  or  three  times  over,  vet 
many  of  the  feeds  will  remain  found,  and 
grow  when  they  are  near  the  furface.  I 
have  feen  many  inftances  of  this,  even 
in  dung-hills  that  have  laid  more  than  one 
year  ;  and  land  likewife  that  had  been 
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grafs  time  out  of  memory,  has  produced 
cadlocks  when  plowed. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  a  pigeon- 
houfe  would  be  of  great  advantage  upon  a 
farm  of  barren  land  :  their  dune  makes 
very  great  improvement,  either  upon  grafs 
or  tillage,  efpecially  for  wheat ;  but  as  the 
method  of  ufing  it  is  not  familiar  to  all  far¬ 
mers,  I  will  therefore  give  it  here,  accord¬ 
ing  as  I  have  known  it  done  with  great 
fuccefs. 

A  month  (or  if  more  the  better)  before 
you  want  it  for  ufe,  it  fhould  be  taken 
from  the  place  where  it  was  made,  and 
laid  up  in  a  heap  in  a  dry  room,  and  turn¬ 
ed  over  every  week ;  the  lumps  muff  be 
broke  ’till  they  are  as  fmall  as  chaff,  and 
if  by  turning  they  do  not  become  fmall 
enough,  it  may  be  threfhed  with  flails,  in 
like  manner  as  corn  is,  to  feparate  it  from 
the  ftraw. 

t 

About  twenty  heaped -up  bufhels  may  be 
flowed  upon  an  acre,  and  plowed  in  with 
the  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  any  other 
grain,  or  harrowred  into  land  wrhere  turneps 
are  to  be  flowed. 
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Coal-afties  (that  have  been  kept  dry)  or 
foot  may  be  plowed  or  harrowed  in  as  the 
former,  but  a  double  quantity  is  required. 
The  black  earth  from  bogs  is  good  manure 
when  burnt,  and  fometimes  it  is  done  in 
large  heaps,  and  the  allies  carried  to  the 
land  3  but  it  is  of  more  advantage  to  carry 
it  to  the  land  firit,  and  there  burn  it  in 
little  heaps  as  turf  is. 

Lime  for  improving  of  land,  is  ufed  va¬ 
rious  ways,  and  fo  is  the  quantity  like  wife, 
for  an  acre  of  land  3  for  fome  fort  is  much 
better  than  others,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  from  hard  Hones  of  a  grey  colour, 
it  is  more  than  double  the  advantage  to  land, 
than  that  which  is  made  from  chalk,  or 
ioft  Hone  3  and  the  difference  betwixt  that 
in  the  lump  before  it  be  flacked,  and  after 
it  is  become  powder,  is  very  great,  for  two 
bufhels  of  the  former  will  produce  more 
than  three  of  the  latter. 

If  lime  *  be  flacked  before  it  be  laid 
upon  the  land,  it  may  be  ufed  at  the  time 
of  lowing  wheat,  a§/  pigeon- dung  is  3  and 
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*  In  meafuring  of  lime,  I  fuppofe  the  bufhel  to  hi 
heaped  up. 
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about  fifty  bufhels  is  fufficient  upon  an 
acre ;  but  double  the  quantity  of  chalk- 
*  lime  is  required. 

Where  it  is  pofilble  to  bring  lime  to 
land  in  the  lump,  it  is  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  if  it  was  in  powder ;  for  the 
heat  it  produces  (when  caufed  to  expand 
by  moifture)  greatly  enriches  the  earth 
near  it ;  the  method  I '  think  beft  is,  to 
make  heaps  at  five  or  fix  yards  apart  ;  their 
fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  intended 
for  the  whole ;  throw  a  fmall  covering  of 
natural  foil  over  each  of  them  ;  let  it  be 
fo  thin  that  fmall  fhowers  may  go  through 
it;  and  immediately  before  you  fow  the 
land,  fpread  the  heaps  over  the  furface  • 
this  improvement  is  proper  for  any  of  the 
former  crops.  If  the  farmer  be  obliged  to 
provide  the  lime  before  the  land  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  it  may  be  laid  in  large  heaps, 
with  mud,  or  any  fuperfiuous  earth  from 
lanes  or  the  like,  mixed  with  it :  and  let 
the  whole  be  turned  over  once  or  twice, 
before  it  be  carried  to  the  land  ;  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  proper  for  grafs  as  well  as  corn  and 
iurneps. 
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The  a£hes  which  Soapboilers  have  drawn 
their  lees  from  are  good  manure :  about 
eight  large  cart-loads  are  enough  upon  an 
acre ;  but  after  they  are  laid  on,  it  is  proper 
to  harrow  the  land  before  plowing,  other- 
wife  they  would  remain  in  large  lumps. 

Human  urine  is  an  excellent  manure, 
about  twenty  hogfheads,  with  proper  til- 
lings,  upon  an  acre,  will  make  it  very  fit 
for  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Where  there  is  ftrong  clay  to  be  met 
with  near,  it  will  pay  the  expence  of  car¬ 
riage  by  the  improvement  it  would  make, 
without  any  mixture  of  dung  5  but  it  ought 
to  lay  a  whole  winter  upon  the  furface, 
and  be  many  times  harrowed ;  for  that 
reafon  it  is  propereft  to  be  laid  upon  grafis- 
land,  efpecially  fuch  as  produces  mofs,  for 
clay  will  deftroy  it,  admit  there  be  about 
twenty  loads  laid  upon  an  acre. 

I  am  apprehenfive  it  will  be  impofiible 
the  firft  fummer  and  autumn  to  till,  ma¬ 
nure,  and  clean,  all  the  land  that  was 
^  plowed  and*  fowed  in  the  fpring :  and 
what  is  not  got  into  good  order  may  ftill 
be  made  ufeful,  for  though  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  fow  with  wheat,  yet  it  may  be 
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fowed  with  rye  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  that  will  afford  feed  for  fheep 
fill  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  produce 
a  crop  afterwards  ;  otherwife  it  may  be 
grazed  fill  the  beginning  of  June,  and  after 
that  fowed  with  turneps  ;  this  method  will 
greatly  improve  the  land,  admit  it  be  plowed 
three  times,  and  the  roots,  &c.  burnt  after 
each  time  of  harrowing  as  is  before  di¬ 
rected  5  and  if  it  be  made  quite  clean  may 
be  fowed  with  oats  or  barley  the  next  fpring, 
and  grafs-feeds. 

If  any  of  the  land  that  was  fowed  with 
wheat  be  not  clean  enough  £0  lay  down 
with  grafs-feeds,  I  would  advife  the  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  fpring  about  four  pounds  of 
parfley  feed  upon  an  acre  :  and  as  early  as 
poffible  in  the  autumn  the  ftubble  fhould 
be  taken  oil  the  ground,  this  will  caufe  the 
parfley  to  thrive,  by  giving  it  more  benefit 
of  the  fun’s  rays  j  it  will  make  very  whole- 
fome  feed  for  flieep  for  a  whole  year ;  and 
their  excrements  will  greatly  improve  the 
foil.  The  parfley  roots  will  moft  of  them 
die  when  the  fecond  winter  approaches, 
then  I  would  advife  it  to  be  covered  with 
day3  which  fhould  be  harrowed  fill  all 
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the  clods  be  difperfed ;  the  times  of  har¬ 
rowing  mud;  be  at  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
apart,  when  the  clods  are  obferved  to 
crack  $  this  land  will  be  very  proper  to  be 
tilled  in  the  fpring  to  get  an  early  crop  of 
turneps  upon,  and  if  prepared  by  plowing, 
harrowing,  and  burning  of  roots,  it  will  be 
fit  to  fow  with  wheat  in  the  autumn,  and 
laid  down  with  grafs-feeds,  by  being  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled  in  the  enfuing  fpring. 
Winter  tares  might  be  lowed  in  the 
month  of  October,  upon  feme  of  the  land 
that  is  not  made  clean  ;  they  afford  much 
feed  for  fheep  in  the  fpring,  and  are  like- 
wife  good  for  milch-cows,  or  horfes,  when 
they  are  long  enough  to  be  mowed  5  and 
if  the  crop  be  eat  upon  the  land,  it  may  be 
prepared  for  rye  in  the  autumn,  or  if  any 
amendment  be  laid  upon  it  it  may  produce 
wheat ;  but  upon  dry  lands  that  are  poor, 
1  rather  advife  the  fcwing  of  rye,  as  being 
the  moft  certain  to  fucceed,  and  is  a  very 
ufeful  grain  for  the  fattening  of  hogs,  or 
to  mix  with  wheat  to  make  bread  of :  it 
renders  it  fweeter  and  lels  dry  in  the  fum- 
mer  than  wheat  alone,  and  more  efteemed 
by  many. 
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The  ordering  of  young  grafs. 


rp  HERE  ought  to  be  great  care 
taken  of  young  grafs,  efpecially  the 
firft  winter  and  fpring,  or  elfe  a  profperous 
crop  may  be  deftroyed  ;  for  their  roots  are 
but  weak,  and  liable  to  be  drawed  out  of 
the  ground  by  fheep  or  horfes  feeding  up¬ 
on  them  in  the  winter,  and  fpring  :  I  have 
obferved  the  moft  prejudice  done  to  them 
immediately  after  a  deep  froft ;  for  this 
reafon  all  cattle  fhould  be  kept  from  them 
at  fuch  times ;  and  all  young  grades  that 
are  intended  to  make  paftures  for  years  to 
come,  or  others  that  are  defigned  for  mow¬ 
ing,  fhould  not  have  a  horfe  feed  upon 
them  later  than  Odlober,  nor  earlier  than 
May,  admit  they  are  eat  in  fummer. 
Cinquefoil,  of  all  ages,  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  from  horfes  in  like  manner,  kill 
after  it  be  mowed  :  and  if  it  was  poffible 
to  keep  all  kinds  of  cattle  off  the  young 
gjafs  deiignea  for  paflurage  from  Novem¬ 
ber  kill  April,  it  would  be  the  flronger  fo$ 
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It ;  but  moll  people  are  defirous  to  give  their 
theep  grafs  when  it  is  in  their  power,  and 
are  apt  to  put  too  many  on  at  a  time,  which 
foon  eats  a  tradt  of  land  very  bare  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  would  advife  there  fhould  never  be 
more  fheep  in  the  winter  upon  young 
grafs,  than  half  the  number  of  the  acres 
the  field  contains ;  that  is,  one  upon  two 
acres. 

Where  dung  can  be  had,  a  thin  cover¬ 
ing  laid  upon  young  grafs  in  November, 
or  December,  will  be  of  great  advantage; 
or  if  ftrong  clay  can  be  met  with  near, 
I  would  advife  today  ten  or  twelve  loads 
upon  each  acre ;  the  various  forts  of 
weather  in  the  winter  will  make  it  ten¬ 
der  ;  and  whenever  the  clods  are  obferved 
to  crack,  a  large  thorn-bufh  fhould  be 
dragged  with  a  horfe,  all  over  the  ground 
in  a  dry  day ;  or,  for  want  of  a  large 
bufh,  fmall  ones  may  be  ufed,  by  fix¬ 
ing  them  in  a  harrow,  gate,  fleak,  or 
hurdle. 

The  black  earth  from  bogs,  called  peet, 
or  mofs,  may  be  ufed  in  like  manner  as 
clay;  the  froft  will  have  the  fame  effedt 
pn  it ;  but  the  allies  made  from  it  would 
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be  of  much  greater  fervice  ;  when  the  land 
is  made  fine  by  harrowing,  it  fhould  be 
rolled  two  or  three  times  in  the  fpring; 
after  the  ftrong  frofts  are  over,  this  will 
greatly  ftrengthen  the  roots. 

This  fort  of  land  is  very  fubjedt  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  feeds,  either  furz,  broom,  or 
heath  ;  all  of  them  are  very  prejudicial  to 
grafs,  therefore  it  is  beft  to  draw  them 
by  hand  the  fir  ft  winter ;  they  will  come 
up  beft  when  the  ground  is  moift,  and  di- 
redtly  after  the  breaking  of  a  froft ;  at 
this  age  they  need  not  any  inftrument  to 
be  fixed  in  the  ground  :  but  if  they  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  they  cannot  be 
taken  up  without  a  fpade,  or  fome  other 
tool  to  loofen  the  ground,  and  by  that, 
other  feeds  are  brought  up  to  the  furface, 
and  produces  plants,  and  many  times  part 
of  the  roots  are  left  in  and  does  the 
like. 

There  is  frequently  upon  dry  lands  a 
large  kind  of  thiftle,  which  comes  plenti¬ 
fully  from  feed  ;  it  is  beft  to  draw  it  up  the 
firft  winter,  otherwife  it  wall  fpread  to  a 
great  extent,  and  deftroy  much  of  the  young 


grafs. 
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If  the  common  -fort  of  thiftle,  or  any 
other  weeds,  grow  amongft  the  young  grafs 
which  is  made  pafture  of,  they  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  mowing  two  or  three  times  in  a 
fu  turner. 

If  any  of  the  former  weeds  grow  a- 
mongft  the  faintfoine,  or  clover,  intended 
to  be  mowed,  they  ought  to  be  cut  out 
with  hooks,  or  knives,  that  will  weaken 
the  roots,  and  render  the  fodder  better  than 
if  they  were  fuffered  to  live  ’till  it  was 
mowed. 
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fhe  ordering  of  old  faintfoine ,  and  other 

grajfes. 

HEN  the  land  is  covered  with 
mofs  it  greatly  weakens  the  grafs, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  deftroyed ;  good 
manures  are  the  molt  effectual,  but  moil 
expenfive,  and  are  not  to  be  come  at  in  all 
places ;  therefore  other  methods  may  be 
tiled  that  will  be  of  fome  fervice. 
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Bufh-har rowing  three  or  four  times 
over  in  the  fpring,  each  time  contrary 
way  to  the  other,  will  pull  up  much  of 
the  mofs,  and  kill  fome  of  the  other 
by  covering  it  with  earth  from  the  warm 
fprouts.  If  faintfoine  land,  or  others 
that  are  intended  to  be  mowed,  be  ftrongly 
covered  with  mofs,  the  old  fod  walls, 
or  any  other  earth  would  be  of  fervice 
alone ;  but  much  more  fo  mixed  with 
lime,  or  foot. 

Plowing  immediately  deftroys  mofs  ; 
but  it  is  pity  to  deftroy  a  crop  of  faint¬ 
foine  that  is  well  planted,  for  old  roots 
produce  much  Wronger  branches,  and 
more  in  number  than  thofe  that  are 
young. 

Lands  fowed  with  trefoil,  and  white 
clover,  that  have  been  frequently  paflured, 
may,  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years,  be 
plowed  and  fowed  with  oats  $  and  after 
that  crop  is  taken  off  may  be  fowed  with 
wheat,  or  rye,  according  as  it  is  in 
ftrength ;  and  if  it  be  clean  from  couch, 
other  grafs-feeds  may  be  harrowed  amongft 
the  wheat,  or  rye,  in  the  fpring ;  and  if 
it  be  not  clean,  throw  upon  it  parfley 
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feed,  for  to  feed  off*  with  fheep  the  next 
winter,  and  fpring  $  after  that  till  it  for 
turneps  5  but  obferve  this,  to  lay  your 
dung  upon  it  in  the  winter,  and  not 
after  it  is  plowed,  for  the  reafons  I  have 
given  before. 

If  you  have  too  little  faintfoine,  or 
other  mowing  land,  I  would  advife 
clover  feed  to  be  fowed  with  the  firft 
crop,  and  if  manured  in  the  winter,  will 
produce  much  fodder,  and  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  after ;  amongft  which  any  kind 
of  grafs-feed  may  be  harrowed  in  at 
fpring. 

As  this  fort  of  land  is  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  poppies  amongft  the  corn ;  I 
will  here  obferve  to  my  reader,  an  un- 
common,  but  expreditious,  method  of  de¬ 
ft  roy  in  g  them :  when  they  are  got  about 
a  foot  high,  hogs  will  eat  them  very 
greedily,  and  not  injure  the  corn. 

Hogs  are  likewife  of  great  fervice  in 
fields  that  are  fallowed,  for  they  are  ex- 
treamly  fond  of  eating  all  kind  of  thiftle, 
and  cornbind,  or  convolvulous  roots,  which 
grow  amongft  corn. 
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Oxen  are  as  capable  of  plowing,  or  other 
works  about  home,  as  horfes  are,  and  im¬ 
prove  land-land  by  treading  ;  therefore,  I 
think  they  are  moft  profitable  cattle  to  do 
that  work,  for  they  are  kept  at  the  lead: 
expence,  as  not  requiring  any  corn,  and 
lefs  liable  to  diftempers,  or  blemiihes,  than 
horfes  are. 
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P  A  R  T  the  Third. 

Raifmg  of  Wood  for  'Timber  and  Poles  upon 
barren  Lands,  by  fowing  it  with  Corn . 

WOODS  that  are  cut  for  poles  make 
the  earlieft  profit,  and  the  railing 
of  them  from  feeds  will  not  be  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  :  the  land  intended  for  that  purpofe 
ought  to  be  made  extreamly  clean  from 
grafs,  or  weeds,  before  it  be  fowed  ; 
trenching  with  fpades  is  the  molt  effectual 
method,  but  all  lands  will  not  admit  of  it 
for  want  of  foil ;  the  expence  is  alfo  great, 
and  but  few  Gentlemen  would  like  to  have 
it  done,  where  large  plantations  are  intend¬ 
ed  ;  therefore  I  lhall  recommend  the  tilling 
of  the  land,  and  fowing  it  with  turneps, 
where  it  is  pofible  to  be  done,  as  I  have 
before  directed  5  I  will  not  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  ought  to  be  plowed  and 
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harrowed,  for  that  muft  be  as  necefilty 
requires. 

The  turneps  ought  to  be  kept  extream^ 
ly  clean  from  weeds,  by  howing,  lead  any 
feed  fhould  be  fhed,  and  they  fhould  be 
eat  upon  the  ground  by  fheep,  whofe 
excrements  will  greatly  enrich  the  foil, 
and  the  earlier  it  is  done  in  the  winter 
the  better,  for  then  there  would  be  time 
to  bring  the  land  to  a  fine  mould  before 
fowing,  it  may  be  done  by  once  plowing, 
without  any  harrowing,  for  the  froft  will 
make  the  clods  break. 

The  cheapeft  method  I  know  of  railing 
wood  is,  by  the  feeds  fowTed  with  corn  in 
the  fpring :  thofe  I  have  propagated  that 
way  are  oak,  Spanifh  cHefnut,  afh,  maple, 
and  holly  thefe  three  latter  muft  have 
their  feeds  kept  in  fand,  or  fine  mould 
(in  the  open  air,  that  they  may  have 
moifture),  from  the  time  they  are  gather- 
ed,  kill  March,  or  elfe  they  will  not 
come  up  the  firft  year  after  fowing. 
Acorns  and  chefnuts  grow  a  year  earlier 
than  the  other  feeds,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  dry  room,  from  the  time  they  are 
gathered,  ’till  the  next  fpring  5  and  if 

they 
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they  be  fowed  then  they  will  come  up  id 
May,  or  earlier,  but  they  inuft  be  laid 
thin,  and  kept  with  turning  when  firft 
gathered,  ’till  they  become  dry*  or  other-* 
wife  they  will  make  fprouts  then*  and  not 
grow  after  fowing. 

After  the  turneps  are  eat  by  fheep,  the 
land  fhould  be  immediately  fallowed,  by 
which  means  it  will  become  tender  before 
it  be  fowed ; 

The  month  of  March  is  the  propereft 
time  for  fowing  barley,  or  oats,  and  the 
other  feeds  may  be  fowed  at  the  fame  time  * 
where  Mr  Tull’s  Drill  Ploughs  are  in  ufe, 
they  are  excellent  inftruments  for  this  work* 
but  for  want  of  them  a  perforl  fhould  drop 
the  feeds  betwixt  the  hind  horfe  and  the 
plough,  in  every  third  furrow,  by  that  the 
rows  of  plants  will  be  at  about  a  yard 
apart  \  but  as  oaks,  or  chefnuts  will  not  be 
required  nearer  each  other  than  four  or 
five  yards,  the  acorns,  or  chefnuts  need 
not  be  put  into  all  the  rows, 

‘  Half  a  peck  of  acorns  or  chefnuts,  are 
enough  upon  an  acre  of  land  :  but  of  the 
afh,  and  maple-keys,  there  may  two 
bufhels  be  fowed  on  an  acre,  I  would 
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advife  the  lowing  of  the  corn  firft,  and  to 
plow  it  in,  and  not  to  harrow  it  much 
after,  for  that  will  be  liable  to  move  the 
acorns  from  the  rows  they  were  fowed  in. 
There  ftiould  not  be  many  hollies  fowed, 
for  they  will  not  make  much  profit  ; 
though  they  are  an  ornament,  and  in  fome 
meafure  fhelter  other  trees  from  the  winds. 

The  plants  feldom  rife  fo  high  the  firft 
year  as  a  man  mows,  therefore  they  are 
not  in  danger  of  being  cut  with  the  fcythes; 
but  if  they  fhould  be  taller  than  common, 
then  the  crop  ought  to  be  reaped  $  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  corn  is  taken  off  the 
land,  the  fpaces  betwixt  each  row  fhould 
be  turned  over  with  a  breaft-plough,  and 
the  ftubble-grafs,  &c.  picked  with  hands 
from  amongft  the  plants,  this  will  give 
them  air,  and  ftrengthen  them  greatly  $ 
and  if  that  work  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  the  next  fummer,  there  will  not  be 
any  more  weeding  required  $  and  if  there 
was  much  corn  fhed  the  land  ought  to  be 
twice  turned  over  the  firft  autumn. 

If  a  few  feeds  of  birch,  hornbeam,  or 
beach,  were  put  in,  they  will  make  large 
poles,  at  every  time  of  cutting ;  they  ought 
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to  be  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance  they 
poffibly  can  be  from  the  oaks,  or  other 
trees  intended  for  timber,  otherwife  they 
would  overhead  them,  and  either  kill,  or 
render  them  crooked. 

The  fecond  winter  the  plants  will  be  of 
proper  lize  to  remove,  and  all  the  rows 
'  ought  to  be  examined,  and  where  thofe 
intended  for  underwood,  are  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  three  foot  from  each  other, 
there  fhould  be  feme  planted  $  and  where 
they  are  lefs  than  half  a  yard  apart,  there 
is  as  great  a  neceffity  to  take  fome  up  (or 
elfe  they  will  fpoil  one  another),  by  this 
means  the  vacancies  may  be  filled  3  where 
there  is  a  rock  near  the  furface,  neither 
oaks  nor  chefnuts  will  profper  3  there  I 
recommend  the  planting  of  elms  of  three 
foot  high,  at  five  yards  apart  3  their  roots 
run  more  horizontally  than  the  former, 
and  will  thrive  better  in  fuch  foil.  Where 
plantations  are  in  bleak  fituations,  two 
rows  of  firs,  at  fix  feet  apart  on  the  boun¬ 
daries,  would  give  great  fhelter  to  the 
other  plants  3  and  if  there  were  one  or 
two  upon  each  acre  within,  they  would  do 
the  like, 
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The  like  regard  fhould  be  had  to  thofe 
fowed  for  timber  5  they  ought  to  be  a- 
bout  five  yards  apart,  and  neither  afh,  nor 
other  tree  lefs  than  four  foot  from  them, 
leafl  they  fhould  overhead  them  j  this 
thing  fhould  frequently  be  obferved,  and 
rather  deftroy  any  plant  intended  for  un¬ 
derwood,  than  it  fhould  injure  one  defign- 
ed  for  timber. 

The  fhapes  of  trees  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  their  youth,  by  taking  off  the 
ftrongefl  of  the  collateral  branches ;  it  will 
much  ftrengthen  the  upright,  or  leading 
fhoot;  and  at  every  time  of  cutting  the 
poles  the  like  fhould  be  done ;  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  underwood,  for 
where  the  timber-trees  have  large  branches 
left  upon  them,  they  either  kill  or  weaken 
the  others,  by  depriving  them  of  fun, 
and  likewife  of  the  dews,  which  very 
much  feed  all  trees.  The  timber  will  like¬ 
wife  be  much  better  for  it,  if  properly 
done  ;  for  if  a  large  branch  be  fuffered  to 
remain,  it  caufes  a  knot  in  the  timber,  if  it 
keeps  alive,  but  I  have  obferved  many  dead 
ones  of  a  foot  in  length,  or  more,  remain 
wpon  the  trees  for  many  years  j  thefe 
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are  continually  decaying,  and  the  wet  paffes 
through  their  pores,  and  caufes  the  body 
of  the  tree  to  decay ;  but  were  either 
thofe,  or  the  growing  ones,  cut  off  about 
an  inch  from  the  body,  the  rind  would 
grow  over  it,  and  preferve  the  timber. 

The  part  cut  fhould  be  made  extreamly 
fmooth,  and  quite  perpendicular,  other- 
wife  the  wet  will  reft  upon  it,  and  enter 
the  body  of  the  tree, 

Winter  is  the  propereft  time  to  take  off 
large  branches,  for  late  in  the  fpring  the 
rind  will  part  from  the  wood,  and  make  a 
greater  wound.  I  have  caufed  branches  to 
be  taken  off  of  fix  inches  diameter,  with  a 
hand-faw,  and  after  made  even  with  a 
fmoothing-plane ;  thofe  cuts  I  have  known 
covered  in  five  years,  and  if  branches  be 
taken  off  in  their  youth,  the  wounds  would 
much  fooner  be  healed  over  $  when  large 
branches  are  taken  off  in  dry  weather,  a 
covering  of  paint  will  be  of  lervice.  I 
have  feen  the  ill  effedl  of  cutting  large 
Tranches,  at  a  foot  in  length  or  more  from 
the  body  of  the  trees,  for  feme  of  them 
have  died,  and  the  timber  received  wet 
through  them  5  and  thofe  that  lived,  oc- 
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cafion  the  fame  knot  to  remain  in  the  body 
as  though  they  had  not  been  cut. 

I  will  not  limit  the  number  of  years  that 
the  poles  muft  fland  before  they  are  cut, 
for  on  fome  land  they  profper  much  fafter 
than  on  others :  and  when  they  are  of  a 
fize  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  country  they  are 
in,  that  undoubtedly  will  be  the  properefi: 
time  to  cut  them. 

i  do  not  imagine  any  one  will  attempt  to 
cut  the  poles  kill  they  are  moft  of  them 
twenty  foot  high,  for  then  they  will  be  fit 
for  hop-poles,  and  many  other  ufes  for  a 
farmer  5  and  they  will  then  have  drawn 
up  the  timber-trees  with  tall  and  ftreight 
ftems  5  that  is  one  of  the  reafons  I  choofe 
to  plant  them  fo  near  as  a  yard  to  each 
other ;  for  all  trees  grow  better  at  that  di- 
fiance,  than  thofe  that  ftand  Angle  :  and 
though  I  propofe  a  timber-tree  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  at  every  five  yards,  yet  I  am  fenfible 
they  cannot  fwell  to  any  great  bulk  at  that 
diftance,  but  will  greatly  fhelter  each  other, 
and  efpecially  when  the  poles  are  cut  the 
firft  time ;  but  at  other  times  of  cutting 
poles  they  may  be  part  taken  down,  that 
is,  fuch  as  are  the  weakeft,  for  the  thickeft 
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ought  to  remain,  as  being  the  moft  healthy, 
and  likelieft  to  make  the  largeft  timber ; 
but  at  the  time  of  thinning  them,  there 
ought  to  be  nearly  an  equal  diftance  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  remaining.  I  think  ten  trees 
upon  an  acre  is  enough  to  remain  for  tim¬ 
ber  ;  but  if  the  largeft  of  their  collateral 
branches  be  taken  off  at  every  time  the 
underwood  is  cut,  there  will  be  room  to 
train  up  fome  young  ones  amongft  them, 
without  injuring  the  poles  ;  the  number  1 
fhould  advife  upon  each  acre  is  twenty ; 
that  is,  when  the  firft  that  was  raifed  are 
reduced  to  ten,  then  leave  ten  of  the  poles 
that  come  Angle,  and  not  from  old  roots, 
thefe  ought  to  be  of  afh  5  they  will  be  ex- 
treamly  ufeful  at  the  next  time  of  cutting 
the  poles ;  for  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
thirty  years  old,  for  fuch  land  as  I  am 
fpeaking  of  will  not  produce  good  poles  in 
lefs  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years ;  and  if 
ten  poles  be  left  at  each  time  of  cutting, 
there  will  then  be  ten  of  double  age  to  take 
down.  And  when  it  is  deemed  requifite  to 
fell  iome  of  the  timber,  part  of  them  may 
remain  to  compleat  the  former  number™ 
Afh  will  cleave  at  the  age  mentioned,  and 
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be  of  great  ufe  in  carriage  ;  but  elm  is  nqt  of 
much  value  ’till  it  be  a  foot,  or  more  in  di- 
ameter ;  for  that  reafon  I  do  not  advife  any 
of  them  to  be  Jeft,  except  they  remain  for 
timber.  If  the  land  be  agreeable  to  oaks, 
fame  few  poles  of  it  may  be  left,  though 
they  will  not  be  ufeful  fo  early  as  afh,  yet 
they  will  at  other  times  of  cutting,  for 
when  they  are  fifty  or  fixty  years  old  they 
will  have  hearts  in  them,  and  may  either 
be  taken  down  or  elfe  left  to  make  up  the 
number,  when  part  of  the  large  timber  is 
taken  down, 

I  have  had  the  care  of  thinning  of  woods 
that  were  about  thirty  years  of  age  $  fome 
chiefly  afh,  and  others  that  were  all  oak  5 
their  rows  were  about  a  yard  from  each 
other,  and  many  tall  and  ftreight  trees  of 
both  forts ;  but  one  aflvpole  was  of  more 
value  than  two  oaks :  for  that  reafon  I  re¬ 
commend  the  fowing  of  both,  rather  than 
acorns  alone. 

Note,  It  would  have  been  more  profit  to 
the  owners,  had  they  been  thinned 
earlier,  for  many  of  the  poles  were 
killed  and  decayed,  by  being  overheaded 

by  othersc 
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JvL  B.  There  is  a  noble  Duke  (whofe  name 
has  been  mentioned  before),  who  has 
oaks  more  than  fifty  foot  high,  that 
were  fowed  with  oats  in  one  of  his 
parks  5  but  if  a  Gentleman  choofes  to 
lofe  the  advantage  of  a  crop  0f  corn, 
they  may  be  fowed  alone,  and  then  he 
may  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them 
grow  early  the  fir  ft  fummer,  in  which 
they  will  make  ftronger  plants  than  the 
pthers,  admit  they  are  kept  clean  from 
weeds  $  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
there  will  not  be  any  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference. 

\ 

s  \ 

When  an  old  wood  is  become  too  thin 

of  roots  that  produces  underwood,  at  the 
time  of  cutting  there  fhould  fome  be  pre- 
ferved  near  the  vacancies  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  by  cutting  them 
fomething  more  than  half  through,  as 
nigh  to  the  root  as  poffible;  then  prefs 
them  flat  to  the  ground,  in  the  places  that 
are  too  thin  ;  but  all  branches  fhould  be 
cut  off,  and  a  trench  of  fix  inches  wide, 
and  two  or  three  deep,  fhould  be  made 

for 
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for  them  to  lay  in ;  but  before  they  are 
fixed,  a  cut  fhould  be  made  at  a  foot  from 
each  other,  on  the  under  fide,  which  caufes 
them  to  make  roots,  if  part  of  them  be 
covered  with  earth,  the  others  that  are  bare 
will  put  forth  branches. 
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Raijing  Woody  by  planting ,  both  for  Timber % 

and  Poles . 

BY  planting,  a  Gentleman  may  earlier 
obtain  growing  trees  upon  his  eftate, 
than  by  fowing  the  feeds  amongft  corn  ;  I 
would  not  advife  any  one  to  do  it  upon 
barren  land  before  it  has  been  properly 
cultivated  5  for  I  have  known  feveral  balk¬ 
ed  of  their  expeditions  by  fuch  attempts. 

The  land  that  is  intended  for  timber 
and  poles,  ought  to  be  prepared  before 
planting  ;  as  that  for  the  raifing  of  hedges 
upon. 

If  a  Gentleman  be  provided  with  plants, 
they  will  profper  belt  to  have  them  put  in 

before 
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before  any  corn  be  fowed  upon  the  land  ; 
the  fucceeding  crop  will  pay  the  expence 
he  had  been  at  before,  and  likewife  of 
planting  (excluflve  of  purchafmg  the  plants) 
if  the  work  be  done  immediately  after  the 
turneps  are  eat,  there  does  not  need  any 
more  plowing  to  prepare  it.  The  land 
ought  to  be  plowed  as  foon  as  the  corn  is 
taken  off,  then  that  which  was  fhed  will 
grow,  and  become  good  feed  for  fheep  by 
the  end  of  October,  which  will  likewife  im^ 
prove  the  foil ;  but  obferve,  that  after  plow¬ 
ing  the  land  fhould  be  immediately  harrow¬ 
ed,  and  the  ftubble  and  all  other  combufti- 
feles  that  the  harrows  draw  out  fhould  be 
burnt  in  fmall  heaps,  and  the  afhes  fpread 
over  the  land,  which  will  be  nearly  an  equi- 
volent  to  the  falts  which  the  crop  of  corn 
had  drawn  from  the  foil. 

There  ought  to  be  a  number  of  fheep 
fufficient  to  eat  the  young  corn  clean  down 
to  the  earth  by  the  middle  of  November, 
for  that  is  a  proper  time  to  begin  to  plant. 

The  plants  intended  for  timber  may  be 
Dak,  chefnut,  and  elm ;  this  latter  to  be 
from  layers  that  have  been  planted  one  year 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  the  other  two 

kinds 
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kinds  to  be  two  or  three  years  old,  but  not 
more,  for  tall  plants  will  not  profper  if  the 
iituation  be  high  ;  and  if  they  have  been 
kept  clean  from  weeds  in  the  nurfery,  and 
not  been  too  thick,  it  is  not  material  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  ever  been  removed  or  not  at 
that  age. 

Thofe  I  would  recommend  for  under¬ 
wood  are,  afh,  maple,  birch,  beach,  horn¬ 
beam  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  their  blofloms, 
a  few  wild  cherry-plants,  at  two  years  old, 
are  very  proper,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  if  they  be  more  I  would  have  them 
cut  to  that  fize. 

To  make  more  variety  of  colours  there 
may  be  fome  of  the  afp,  arbale,  or  black 
poplar,  and  alfo  fome  red  fallows  and  wil¬ 
lows,  thefe  are  all  raifed  from  cuttings,  and 
are  very  ufeful  in  poles,  as  well  as  for  rails, 
or  any  fort  of  common  fencing ;  belides, 
fallow  makes  very  durable  hop-poles,  and 
is  likewile  much  ufed  by  the  turners  and 
clog-makers ;  and,  in  fhort,  no  trees  grow 
freer  upon  dry  barren  land  than  thofe  laft 
mentioned. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fallows,  but 
the  beft  is  eafy  diftinguilhed  from  the 

others. 


others,  it  has  broad  leaves  almoft  round,  and 
the  rind  of  the  young  wood  is  of  a  bright 
brown  colour,  and  the  poles  are  the  fame 
at  heart. 

Before  planting  I  do  not  dig  the  ground, 
nor  make  holes  for  the  pole-wood,  for  as 
the  foil  is  thin  they  ought  to  have  as  much 
of  it  under  their  roots  as  is  poffible ;  and  to 
obtain  that,  I  lay  their  roots  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  earth  upon  them.  It  is  a  method 
I  have  known  pradtifed  for  near  forty  year s, 
upon  various  forts  of  land  with  good  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  I  have  found  it  to  have  the  belt 
effedt  of  any  upon  thin  foils,  where  there 
was  either  a  rock,  creach,  or  gravel  near 
the  furface;  but  as  all  fuch  are  deemed 
burning  lands,  fome  people  I  have  known 
to  plant  deep,  with  an  intent  to  guard 
againft  drought,  but  their  works  have  not 
profpered. 

The  firft  inftrument  that  is  made  ufe  of 
for  this  work  is  a  common  plough,  drawed 
by  two  horfes  double  ;  the  man  that  holds, 
guides  the  horfes  without  any  driver,  and 
along  one  fide  of  the  plot  turns  a  furrow 
inwards,  fo  far  as  the  plantation  is  intended 
to  be ;  then  returns  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
<.  feet 
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feet  from  the  outfide  of  the  former  (or 
from  the  part  cut  by  the  colter)  ;  thefe  two 
furrows  form  a  bed  of  four  feet  in  breadth  • 
and  by  returning  back  at  two  foot  from  the 
fecond  furrow,  that  forms  a  fpace  of  four 
foot  betwixt  the  beds  likewife ;  though 
there  is  two  foot  of  earth  unmoved  in  the 
middle  of  it ;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole 
tradt  of  land  mu  ft  be  divided. 

I  would  advife  to  have  the  firft  furrow 
made  crooked,  and  all  the  others  parallel 
to  it;  for  where  the  trees  are  in  ftreight 
lines  there  is  a  ftronger  current  of  wind 
paffes  betwixt  them  than  if  they  ftood  pro- 
mifcuofly,  neither  are  they  fo  agreeable  to 
look  upon. 

The  plants  intended  to  produce  poles 
muft  be  placed  firft,  and  thofe  railed  from 
feed  fhould  be  taken  up  with  care,  leaft  the 
roots  fhould  be  broke  off,  for  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  lofe  any  part  that  can  be  faved,  nei¬ 
ther  fhould  they  be  fuffered  to  lay  out  of 
the  ground  to  be  dry,  or  penetrated  with 
froft,  for  the  fmall  fibres  are  liable  to  perifh 
by  either,  and  they  are  the  moft  ufeful 
parts  of  the  roots,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved  ;  for  whoever  takes  up  a  new  planted 

tree 
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tree  in  the  fpring,  may  obferve  they  are 
firft  that  make  new  roots,  and  undoubtedly 
collects  juices  from  the  earth,  which  forms 
leaves  and  branches. 

The  cuttings  of  fallow  fhould  be  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  5  and  of 
wood  more  than  one  year  old,  two  or  three 
is  the  propereft. 

The  poplars  I  have  obferved  to  grow  the 
freeft  when  there  is  a  young  bud  at  the 
end ;  but  there  muft  be  a  part  in  the 
ground  that  is  two  years  old,  for  younger 
wood  will  not  make  roots. 

An  acre  of  land  will  require  about  five 
thoufand  five  hundred  plants ;  when  the 
ground  and  plants  are  prepared,  they  muff 
be  laid  in  the  beds  about  two  foot  apart  011 
each  fide,  with  their  heads  refling  upon 
the  furrows,  and  about  even  with  the  out- 
fide  of  them  ;  immediately  after,  they  muft 
be  covered  with  the  two  foot  of  earth  that 
was  left  unplowed  betwixt  the  beds ;  but 
as  the  land  will  be  made  firm  by  fheep 
treading  upon  it,  it  is  pofiible  that  great 
clods  may  rife  in  digging,  but  fuch  I  would 
not  chufe  to  have  laid  diredtly  upon  the 
roots,  but  to  cover  them  firft  with  thin 
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jpits,  or  fuch  as  are  broke  fmall ;  and  let 
them  be  gently  trod  down  to  each  plant, 
as  well  the  cuttings  as  thofe  with  roots  ; 
and  lay  more  earth  on  after,  'till  the  middle 


part  of  the  beds  be  raifed  even  with  the 
tops  of  the  plowed  furroWs  that  were 
fhrowed  upon  the  tides ;  the  two  foot  of 
earth  left  unplowed,  will  not  be  fufficient  to 
raife  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  roots,  ex- 


cept  it  be  taken  away  deeper  than  the 
plough  went  on  each  fide  :  but  that  mull 
be  done  by  finking  the  whole  fpace  or 
alley  betwixt  the  beds ;  this  will  occafion 
one  part  to  be  more  than  a  foot  higher 
than  the  other;  and  it  may  pofiibly  be 
imagined,  that  the  wet  would  defceiid  too 
early  from  the  plants,  and  for  want  of  moi- 
fture  they  would  not  profper,  efpecially 


where  there  is  either  a  rock,  creach,  or  a 
l  ftrong  bed  of  gravel  near  the  fur  face  ;  I  am 
3  convinced  by  experience,  that  plants  thrive 
I  much  better  this  way  than  others  on  the 
j  like  foil,  planted  where  the  furface  was 
1  even ;  and  there  are  ftrong  reafons  why 

Ithey  fhould  ;  for  in  the  firft  place,  the  roots 
have  more  foil  to  feed  in,  as  being  fur- 
%  ther  from  the  dry  and  barren  ftrata  of 
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gravel,  &c.  and  during  the  time  the  beds 
fupport  them,  the  other  hard  matters  in 
the  alleys  are  improved  by  the  frofts,  and 
rendered  tender  enough  for  the  roots  to 
entej  ;  which  the  horizontals  naturally  do 
as  they  increafe  in  length,  and  meet  with 
foil  that  they  can  penetrate,  be  it  ever  fo 
nigh  the  furface  y  and  when  they  are  en¬ 
tered  the  alleys,  or  fpaces  betwixt  the  beds, 
if  the  wet  runs  from  the  one  part  it  enters 
upon  the  other  where  there  are  roots,  and 
it  is  impoffible  the  wet  fhould  defeend  di- 
reftly  downwards  to  the  gravel  fo  early 
through  the  foil  of  the  beds,  as  it  can  do 
upon  the  eT_en  furface  where  the  covering 
of  earth  is  not  more  than  half  the  thick- 
nefs. 

This  method  of  planting  is  as  proper 
where  there  is  a  ftrong  clay  near  the  fur¬ 
face,  as  it  is  on  the  other  foils. 

What  I  have  faid  upon  planting  for 
poles,  or  underwood,  I  hope  will  be  un¬ 
der  flood  by  thofe  who  defire  to  make  ufe 
of  the  rules  laid  down ;  but  the  method 
of  planting  on  the  fame  land  for  timber, 
is  to  be  done  afterwards,  and  in  a  different 
manner. 

The 
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The  plants  for  timber  ought  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  fame  care,  that  is,  not  to  lefleti 
the  quantity  of  roots  any  more  than  cannot 
poflibly  be  avoided,  neither  fhould  they  be 
i offered  to  be  dried  $  for  that  reafon  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  the  holes  made 
for  them  before  they  are  taken  from  the 
nurfery;  the  holes  muff  be  of  different 
forts,  according  to  the  fizes,  and  kinds  of 
plants  they  are  intended  for ;  for  an  oak, 
chefnut,  or  any  other  plant  that  ought  to 
have  their  tap-roots  prefer ved,  fhould  have 
deeper  holes  than  thofe  that  have  only  ho¬ 
rizontal  ones ;  however,  there  fhould  be 
room  for  them  to  be  fully  extended,  in  like 
manner  as  they  grew  in  the  nurfery. 

The  elms,  of  the  age  I  propofed,  will 
not  require  holes  to  be  made  for  them  more 
than  five  inches  deep,  for  their  roots  run 
horizontally,  and  if  the  uppermoft  be  only 
two  inches  below  the  furface  it  is  enough ; 
for  when  the  holes  are  deeper  than  die 
plants  require,  it  only  caufes  a  neceffity  of 
having  earth  put  in  again  before  planting* 
and  by  laying  light  at  firft  it  fettles  after* 
and  the  plant  with  it,  too  much  below 
the  furface ;  and  I  think  it  beft  to  have 
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the  holes  folid  at  bottom,  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  light  earth  about  an  inch  thick,  for 
the  roots  to  reft  upon ;  but  it  is  not  of  any 
fervice  to  make  preparations  for  them  to 
ftrike  deeper. 

I  imagine  a  yard  will  be  wide  enough  for 
a  tree  of  a  year  old  ;  but  it  is  poflible  fome 
may  require  more ;  if  fo,  an  addition  may 
be  made  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  diftance  propofed  for  the  elms,  &c, 
is  about  five  yards  apart ;  and  though  many 
of  the  beds  are  but  eight  foot  from  each 
other,  yet  there  may  be  fome  plants  for 
timber  upon  all  of  them  ;  for  if  they  are 
at  eight  foot  from  each  other  upon  every 
bed,  and  planted  in  quincunxes,  they  will 
be  nearly  the  diftance  apart  that  is  pro- 

The  depth  of  the  holes  for  oaks,  and 
chefnuts,  of  two  or  three  foot  high,  ought 
to  be  at  leaft  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
three  foot  wide  in  the  top,  that  the  upper- 
moft  roots  may  be  extended  to  their  full 
length  5  but  the  holes  need  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  broad  in  the  bottom,  to  receive 
the  tap-root^  which  ought  to  be  preferved 
of  as  great  a  length  as  can  be  at  the  time 
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of  taking  up  in  the  nurfery,  and  ail  the 
others  ought  to  have  the  like  care  taken  of 
them,  and  not  fuffered  to  become  dry  be¬ 
fore  planting ;  but  all  roots  that  are  cut 
with  a  fpade  fhould  be  made  a  little  fhorter 
with  a  (harp  knife,  to  make  them  fmooth, 
by  which  they  will  heal  over  the  earlier, 
efpeeially  if  the  cut  be  made  on  the  under 
fide. 

Though  the  plants  here  propofed  are  but 
fmall,  yet  there  ought  to  be  two  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  each  tree  at  the  planting  of  them  ; 
the  one  to  put  earth  to  them,  and  the  other 
to  place  the  roots  $  for  thofe  that  grew  ho¬ 
rizontally  before  moving,  fhould  be  placed 
in  fuch  pofitions  again,  as  nigh  as  pofiible ; 
and  to  do  that,  the  perfon  that  has  the  plant 
in  his  care,  muft  hold  up  the  horizontal 
roots  kill  the  other  man  has  filled  the  hole 
with  fine  earth,  as  high  as  the  part  that 
they  proceed  from  3  then  extend  them 
fingly  upon  the  earth,  as  far  as  they  will 
reach,  and  a  covering  of  two  inches  thick 
*  upon  the  uppermoft  will  be  fufiicient ;  and 
that  ought,  when  gently  trod  down,  to 
be  even  with  the  fur  face  of  the  bed  3  the 
leading  branch  of  all  the  kinds  mentioned 

N  3  fhould 
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fhould  be  prefer ved  5  but  if  there  be  many 
collaterals,  part  ought  to  be  taken  off ;  but 
not  altogether,  only  thin  them  by  taking 
off  the  ftrongeft,  and  leaving  the  others ; 
for  were  all  the  under  ones  taken  away, 
and  the  upper  ones  left,  it  would  render 
the  plant  top-heavy. 

Trees  of  this  fize  will  not  want  tying  for 
to  keep  them  fteady  5  but  they  ought  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fpring,  and  the  earth  trod 
down  upon  them,  for  the  frofls  are  liable 
to  lighten  the  earth,  and  loofen  the  plant : 
w  here  trees  have  much  the  greateft  part  of 
their  roots  preferved,  they  will  not  require 
watering ;  fo  that  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  is  all  the  expence  required  the  fi.rft 
hummer.  v 

it  wpuld  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plan¬ 
tations,  if  there  were  firs  upon  the  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  likewife  a  few  in  other  parts,  if 
the  tradt  of  land  was  large,  they  would  fhel- 
ter  the  other  trees ;  the  diilance  of  fix  foot 
from  each  other  on  the  outfides,  and  two- 
rows  of  them  would  meet  each  other  and 
make  a  good  appearance,  efpecially  if  they 
were  of  different  forts,  for  that  would  make 
variety  of  colours $  and  they  would  anfwer 
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the  intent  of  fhelter,  as  well  as  though  they 
were  of  one  kind  only,  for  any  of  them 
will  grow  well  upon  dry  land  ;  but  I  fhould 
ehooie  to  have  the  feweft  of  the  Scotch 
firs,  the  wood  being  very  porous,  and  fuch 
as  the  ordinary  white  deal  is  cut  out  of, 
which  is  much  lefs  valuable  than  yellow, 
that  the  fpruce  and  filver  afford ;  this  l 
fpeak  from  experience,  as  I  have  feen  all. 
the  three  kinds  broke  up  from  one  planta¬ 
tion. 

Firs  may  be  replanted  with  fafety,  of  al- 
moft^any  fine,  if  they  ,  have  been  properly 
managed  in  the  nurfery ;  but  where  many 
are  required  to  fhelter  a  wood  of  forefl^ 
trees  only,  I  imagine  large  ones  will  feldom 
be  made  ufe  of,  as  being  much  more  ex¬ 
pence  than  fmall  ones  5  for  if  they  are  to 
be  purchafed  there  is  great  odds  in  the 
price,  and  likewife  in  carriage ;  and  if  a 
Gentleman  has  them  by  him,  the  expence 
of  planting  and  confining  after,  would  be 
more  than  plants  of  two  or  three  foot  high 
*  might  he  bought  for,  and  fuch  would  not 
require  either  flakes  or  lines,  and  that  is 
the  fize  that  I  fhould  choofe  to  plant  3  for, 
in  fhort,  others  would  be  hard  to  meet 
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with,  for  there  are  but  few  gentlemen  who 
keep  large  numbers  in  their  nurferies  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  :  neither  do  nur~ 
fery-men,  except  they  are  under  contracts 
made  fome  years  before. 

To  render  firs  of  all  fizes  fafe  in  their  re¬ 
moval  (efpecially  to  mountainous  fixations), 
they  ought  to  have  ftopd  no  more  than  one 
year  in  the  nurfery  fince  the  lafl  time  of 
their  being  re-planted,  or  tvvo  at  the  rnoft : 
for  when  they  ftand  longer  and  appear 
more  vigorous,  there  is  the  greater  hazard 
in  their  removal ;  for  when  they  make  long 
fhoots,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  roots  have  in- 
creafed  greatly  in  length,  by  which  means 
fhe  fmall  fibres  are  at  a  great  difiance  from 
the  ftem,  for  they  are  always  near  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  large  roots ;  and  except 
more  than  common  care  be  made  ufe  of, 
the  fibres  would  many  of  them  be  cut  off 
in  the  taking  up  of  the  tree,  which  would 
either  kill  or  greatly  weaken  it.  I  have 
made  many  observations  of  the  roots  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  firs  and  pines  a  year  after 
planting,  both  of  the  living  and  dead, 
which  informed  me  the  fmall  fibres  were 
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ihpfe  that  died  had  few  or  none  but  large 
ones,  and  the  living  ones  I  found  were 
chiefly  fupported  by  the  fibres  they  were 
removed  with,  for  the  ftrong  ones  that  had 
been  cut  Abort  and  had  not  any  fibres  upon 
them  decayed,  for  they  never  made  any 
new  ones  through  the  rind,  as  they  do  of 
mod  other  kinds  of  trees  from  thefe  ob~ 
fervations  I  make  it  a  rule,  that  whatever 
tree  will  not  form  a  branch  through  the 
rind  above  ground,  will  not  make  a  new 
fibre  through  the  rind  of  a  ftrong  root. 
Thofe  trees  that  are  removed  annually  their 
ftrong  roots  never  extends  far,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  full  of  fibres.  It  is  eafily  difcovered 
if  they  have  been  removed  only  one  year, 
for  if  the  plant  be  two  or  three  feet  high 
the  laft  made  fhoot  will  be  much  fhorter 
than  the  others  below  it,  if  it  had  been 
more  than  one  year  unremoved  before  $  and 
if  it  had  been  re-planted  two  years,  the  laft 
made  {hoot  will  be  longer  than  that  under 
it ;  and  by  counting  the  number  of  fhoots 
that  annually  increafe  in  length,  fhews 
the  number  of  years  it  ftoocj  unremoved. 
Some  times  a  tree  that  lives  makes  but  a 
very  weak  fhoot,  and  fcarcely  puts  out  any 
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leaves,  or  otherwife  but  very  £hort  onesi 
fuch  trees  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  take  up, 
for  it  denotes  but  few  young  roots ;  but 
thofe  that  are  full  of  leaves  of  a  lively 
colour  are  marks  of  good  roots,  and  in 
great  plenty,  notwithftanding  the  laft  made 
ihoot  may  chance  to  be  a  fhort  one,  and 
fuch  trees  of  any  fize  may  fafely  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  two  Mr  Perfeits,  nurfery-men  at 
Pontefrad  in  Yorkfhire,  take  very  ft  rid 
care  of  their  pines  and  firs,  they  will  not 
fend  any  that  is  more  than  a  foot  high  to  a 
gentleman,  but  fuch  as  were  re-planted 
only  a  year  before.  I  have  had  the  care  of 
great  numbers  that  came  from  them,  and 
have  not  loft  in  the  whole  fo  much  as  one 
plant  in  a  hundred,  though  fome  times, 
they  have  been  a  month  upon  the  road, 
by  the  navigations  being  flopped  by  ice  in 
the  rivers  they  were  brought  along  ;  the 
want  of  trees  being  properly  removed  is  the 
caufe  of  many  dying.  If  a  gentleman  can¬ 
not  meet  with  fuch  trees  diredly,  as  have 
been  removed  the  year  before  when  he 
defires  them,  he  had  better  wait  a  year, 
than  be  mortified  by  the  fight  of  fome  dead 
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and  others  weak  in  his  plantations,  as 
there  confequently  mu  ft  be  if  they  had  flood 
long  unremoved  5  contracts  might  be  made 
with  nurfery-men  to  prepare  them  for  the 
purpofe,  and  it  is  much  fafer  to  do  it  in  the 
fame  ground,  than  to  move  them  to  others 
at  a  great  diftance,  for  in  the  carriage  more 
of  the  fibres  would  be  broke  off  and  others 
dried. 

Firs  and  pines,  or  any  ever-greens  and 
larches,  may  be  removed  in  mild  weather, 
from  September  ’till  April ;  but  the  latter 
end  of  March  ’till  the  middle  of  April  1 
think  the  fafeft  feafon :  for  thofe  planted 
in  the  autumn  mu  ft  be  expofed  to  the  winds 
for  fix  months  before  they  can  make  any 
new  roots,  and  they  often  fuffer  greatly  by 
it ;  and  if  trees  are  to  be  brought  from 
places  at  a  great  diftance,  it  is  uncertain  of 
fine  weather  continuing  kill  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  admit  it  was  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  up. 

Notwithftanding  I  have  recommended 
the  planting  of  them  in  the  fpring,  yet  the 
holes  ought  to  be  made  for  them  in  the 
winter  ;  for  froft  and  changes  of  weather 
will  make  the  earth  fine  to  put  to  their 
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roots.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  holes 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  fize  and 
kind  of  the  trees  ;  for  the  filver  fir,  pine, 
after,  ftone  pine,  and  others  that  make 
tap-roots,  ought  to  have  deeper  holes, 
than  the  afh,  pine,  larch,  fpruce  fir,  and 
fuch  others  whofe  greateft  parts  of  the 
roots  run  horizontally  :  but  there  fhould 
be  extent  enough  for  them  to  be  laid 
ftraight,  about  two  inches  below  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  if  fmall  plants,  there  is  not  oc- 
cafion  for  any  more  earth  to  be  laid  upon 
them ;  but  if  large,  a  hill  may  be  raifed  about 
fix  inches  higher,  it  will  help  to  keep  them 
fteadier ;  hut  is  not  of  any  other  fervice  to 
the  trees,  therefore  it  would  be  as  good  for 
them  if  it  was  taken  away  when  they  have 
been  planted  a  year  ;  if  four  cords  were 
fixed  to  each  large  tree,  and  the  other  ends 
tied  to  ftakes  drove  into  the  ground, 
there  would  not  require  any  hill  of  earth 
upon  the  roots ;  but  a  little  litter  or  the 
like  over  the  roots,  would  prevent  the 
earth  becoming  too  dry;  and  if  their  young 
roots  were  preferved  they  would  not  require 
any  watering ;  for  the  fuccefs  in  planting 
greatly  depends  upon  the  trees  being  care- 

fully. 
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fully  taken  up,  but  as  there  certainly 
muft  be  fome  roots  loft,  therefore  to  pr 6* 
ferve  the  health  of  the  tree  fome  branches 
ought  to  be  taken  off;  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft 
will  be  of  as  much  fervice  as  many  little 
ones,  and  by  taking  only  one  or  two  at 
every  joint,  the  ftem  will  ftill  remain  co¬ 
vered  to  the  bottom,  which  is  an  ornament, 
and  likewife  makes  more  fhelter  in  the 
front  of  a  plantation,  than  if  all  the  lower 
branches  were  taken  away. 

The  fmall  plantations  upon  each  farm 
ought  to  be  fheltered  in  like  manner :  for 
the  winds  would  have  more  force  upon 
them  than  where  the  number  of  trees  are 
greater,  for  thofe  would  in  fome  meafure 
be  a  guard  for  each  other. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  divide 
the  profits  that  would  arife  from  the  plan¬ 
tations  on  the  farms :  for  though  in  reality 
the  tenant  pays  rent  for  the  land,  yet  the 
landlord  muft  be  at  the  expence  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  'trees  preferved  for  timber 
upon  each  acre,  exclufive  of  the  firs  in 
front,  Tor  thofe  ought  not  to  be  cut  down 
"till  they  are  dead. 
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If  there  be  ten  trees  upon  each  acre,  they 
will  fometime  or  other  be  worth  the  money 
funk  in  planting  the  whole,  with  com¬ 
pound  intereft  upon  it ;  and  if  the  tenant 
has  the  poles  he  will  be  well  paid  for  the 
ufe  of  the  land  he  rents  ;  for  they  would 
be  of  great  ufe  to  him  for  making  fieaks 
to  divide  his  turneps,  and  many  other  forts 
of  fencing ;  the  willows,  fallows,  poplars, 
afps,  and  birch,  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  ;  but  the  alh-poles  would 
not  be  fo  large,  therefore  had  better 
remain  ’till  the  ne;  t  fall,  then  they  would 
be  fit  for  many  parts  of  carriages,  and 
likewife  ploughs  and  harrows  ;  and  as 
it  is  proper  to  let  the  allies  ftand  longer 
than  the  other  poles,  they  ought  (at  the 
time  of  planting)  to  be  difperfed  all  over 
the  plantation,  and  not  many  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  for  where  they  Hand  near  each 
other  they  do  not  arrive  at  a  bulk  larger 
than  hop-poles ;  if  one  be  left  at  every  ten 
or  twelve  yards  that  will  be  enough  ;  and 
if  there  be  more,  they  ought  to  be  cut 
down  when  the  other  poles  are  :  and  if  it 
be  in  a  country  where  hop-poles  or  fmart- 
hoops  are  not  wanted,  there  ought  not  to 
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be  many  more  than  that  number  planted ; 
if  coal  be  dear  in  the  neighbourhood,  good 
burning  wood  is  valuable,  and  fome  birches 
might  be  left  for  that  purpofe  'till  the 
fecond  cutting,  in  like  manner  as  is  pro- 
pofed  for  afhes. 

There  ought  to  be  upon  every  farm  as 
many  feparate  plantations  as  to  have  one 
cut  every  year  5  for  cutting  only  part  of  a 
wood  at  a  time,  occafions  damage  to  the 
flock  by  carriages  coming  in  every  year ; 
and  that  part  ftanding  deprives  the  ether 
of  fun ;  the  fize  of  each  plantation  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  farm,  fo  as  to 
afford  wood  fufficient  for  the  tenant’s  ufe. 

The  manner  of  cutting  the  wood  fhould 
be  fully  fpecified  in  the  leafes  ;  and  a  large 
penalty  laid  upon  both  tenant  and  landlord, 
if  either  fhould  injure  the  other’s  property  5 
efpecially  if  the  tenant  was  to  cut  off  the 
top  of  a  tree  of  any  kind  that  was  adapted  to 
ftand  for  timber  5  that  is  a  thing  too  frequent¬ 
ly  pradtifed,  for  after  that  is  done  the  tree  is 
called  a  pollard,  and  the  branches  they  make 
become  the  tenant’s  property,  and  he  gene¬ 
rally  cuts  them  every  nine  or  ten  years;  this  is 
too  common  a  pradlice  where  oaks,  elms,  &c. 
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grow  in  hedges ;  for  I  have  feen  many 
thoufand  ufed  in  that  manner,  by  which 
they  are  not  fit  for  many  other  ufes  than  to 
burn ;  though  had  they  not  been  headed, 
would  have  now  been  fit  for  fhip-timber, 
and  of  great  value  to  the  landlords ;  I  late¬ 
ly  obferved  fome  oaks,  whofe  bodies  are 
more  than  three  foot  in  diameter,  yet  not 
of  much  value ;  for  they  have  been  pol¬ 
lards,  though  many  years  fince,  and  by  re¬ 
ceiving  wet  at  the  places  where  they  were 
cut,  the  lowed:  parts  of  them  are  decayed  * 
though  by  the  bulk  of  their  branches  above, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  headed 
within  the  laft  fixty  years  \  they  have  large 
fpreading  tops,  though  coarfe,  and  but  of 
little  value ;  therefore  thofe  that  are  now 
pollards  would  never  make  good  timber ; 
but  by  cutting  them  as  ufual,  they 
will  be  more  profitable  than  though  their 
heads  were  preferved  3  yet  if  there  could 
be  a  law  that  would  prevent  young  ones 
feeing  made  pollards,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  landlords,  and  likewife 
increafe  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the 
nation. 


Such 
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Such  Gentlemen  as  have  great  numbers 
of  young  trees  upon  their  eftates*  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  their  ftewards  daily  to  obferve 
them  all,  for  that  reafon  many  trees  have 

j  j 

their  tops  taken  off  without  the  owner’s 
knowledge ;  but  if  there  was  a  reward  to 
be  given  for  every  informer  of  fuch  prac» 
tices,  there  are  many  for  the  fake  of  gain 
would  make  the  offenders  known* 
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cannot  be  plowed. 


TH  E  R  E  is  fome  land  which  pro¬ 
duces  but  little  grafs  of  any  kind, 
and  cannot  be  improved  by  plowing,  for 
the  greateft  part  of  it's  furface  is  a  rock, 
without  any  fort  of  earth  upon  it  $  the  on¬ 
ly  method  that  I  know  to  make  an  im¬ 
provement  is  planting  ;  and  I  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  enough  to  know,  that  many  kinds 
of  trees  will  grow  in  fuch  places,  if  there 
be  earth  enough  to  cover  their  roots  pro¬ 
perly  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  for  when 
they  extend  they  find  cavities  in  the  rocks, 
and  make  entrance.  But  as  fuch  barren 
fituations  are  generally  mountainous,  fuch 
kinds  of  trees  fhould  be  adapted  to  them  as 
will  refill  tempeftuous  winds. 


One 
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One  fort  has  been  highly  recommended 
for  the  purpofe,  yet  I  think  there  are  others 
tnore  preferable,  which  I  have  known 
them  to  preferve  their  leading  branches, 
when  they  have  flood  fingle  upon  the  very 
tops  of  mountains  ;  whereas  the  others  will 
not  grow  flraight  in  a  clofe  nurfery  with¬ 
out  being  confined  to  poles ;  though  there 
is  an  undeniable  relation  of  there  being 
fome  of  the  kind  extreamly  tall,  upon  a 
high  mountain  in  a  climate  much  eaftward 
of  this  nation. 

I  fuppofe  there  have  been  great  num¬ 
bers  there,  which  have  fheltered  each  other 
in  their  youth  :  but  the  plants  are  dear  in 
our  nurferies,  and  but  few  Gentlemen 
would  purehafe  a  number  of  them  to  plant 
a  large  tract  of  land  with  them  only,  for 
at  firft  planting  they  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  five  foot  apart  in  high  fituations,  for 
the  nearer  they  are  the  fader  they  advance 
in  height,  by  being  a  fence  to  each  other. 

I  will  recommend  fuch  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  tolerably  well  in  the  like 
fituations,  even  fome  that  are  fea-marks. 

The  filver  fir  3  I  know  one  growing  almofl 
fingle,  having  only  two  or  three  low  ones 
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about  it,  upon  a  very  high  hill,  where  it  is 
fully  expofed  to  all  winds,  from  fouth-weft 
to  north-eaft  3  it  preferves  it’s  leading  branch, 
though  it  does  not  advance  fo  much  in 
height  as  others  that  I  have  feen  in  lower 
fituations. 

The  fpruce  and  Scotch  firs  will  grow, 
but  the  latter  is  more  fubjeft  to  lofe  it’s 
head  than  either  of  the  others,  and  does  not 
make  fo  valuable  wood  when  cut  up  for  ufe. 

The  larches  and  hollies  I  have  feen 
grow  tolerably  well  3  the  fycamore,  birch, 
beach,  afh,  and  oak,  the  fame,  where  great 
numbers  were  together. 

When  a  Gentleman  thinks  of  covering 
fuch  unprofitable  lands  with  trees,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  choofes  to  have  it  planted  that  he 
may  early  fee  the  improvement  3  but  there 
would  be  the  moft  certainty  of  fuccefs  from 
fowing  feed  of  the  forementioned  plants  in 
a  promifcuous  manner,  after  the  land  was 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

This  fort  of  land  generally  has  an  un¬ 
even  furface,  the  higheft  parts  being  not 
any  thing  elfe  but  large  bodies  of  ftone, 
with  fhort  mofs  growing  upon  them  3  and 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  furface  there  is  fome 
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earth  with  heath,  broom,  fern,  or  long 
mofs,  growing  upon  it  3  thefe  loweft  parts 
are  the  propereft  for  trees  to  grow  in,  but 
it  mail;  be  made  clean  before  either  fowing 
or  planting,  or  otherwife  the  plants  would 
be  fmothered,  nay,  there  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  earth  ;  for  I  have  known 
where  it  was  not  any  deeper  than  four  or 
five  inches  in  the  beft  parts,  and  was  full  of 
the  forts  of  roots  as  I  have  mentioned  lately. 

The  way  to  clean  it  is  to  take  up  what 
is  there  growing,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  in  the 
places  that  are  propereft  for  planting  ;  and 
if  it  be  only  grabs  and  long  mofs  it  will  rot 
in  one  fu miner,  by  being  turned  over  three 
or  four  times  in  dry  weather  ;  but  if  there 
be  ftrong  ftems  and  roots  of  heath  or 
broom,  it  will  be  beft  to  burn  it  in  little 
heaps,  one  at  every  place  where  a  tree  is 
intended  ;  this  will  deftroy  both  root  and 
branch,  and  likewife  many  feeds,  and 
make  richer  foil  than  if  they  only  lay  hill 
rotten.  There  cannot  be  any  certain  di- 
ftance  betwixt  each  tree,  for  they  muft  be 
only  where  there  is  earth  for  them  ;  but  if 
they  could  be  within  a  yard  of  each  other 
it  would  be  better  than  if  further  apart. 
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If  the  feeds  be  fowed  after  the  combufti- 
bles  were  either  rotted  or  burnt,  the  hills 
where  they  were  fhould  be  firft  fpread 
about  in  thofe  places  only  where  there  is 
fome  foil,  for  they  will  not  be  of  any 
fervice  where  there  is  not  any  thing  but 
ftone :  "this  work  may  be  done  in  open 
weather  from  November  ’till  March  ;  the 
fir  and  birch  feeds  may  be  thrown  upop 
the  ground  without  the  trouble  of  covering 
them,  for  the  froft  and  rains  will  give 
them  ppffeffion  3  the  others  that  are  larger 
fhould  have  holes  made  for  them  in  depth 
proportionable  to  their  fize;  but  for  an 
acorn  which  is  largeft,  they  need  pot  to  be 
above  three  inches ;  they  will  grow  as 
well  at  one  inch  deep,  but  will  be  more 
liable  to  deftrudtion  by  mice  and  rooks ; 
as  the  feeds  are  not  very  coftly,  put  ip 
Jialf  a  dozen  where  one  tree  is  defired,  for 
It  is  eafy  to  thin  them  when  too  many  $ 
and  amongft  the  others  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  there  may  b,e  fome  of  the  common 
^Ider,  which  will  grow  freely,  and  help  to 
flicker  them  that  make  more  valuable 
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trees:  and  likewdfe  white- thorn,  but  the 
feeds  of  it  apd  the  afh  ought  to  have 
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been  kept  in  earth  a  year  before,  and  like- 
wife  the  holly  and  yew. 


Planting  amo?igJl  Stones . 

H  E  plants  for  mountains  and  rocks 
1  ought  to  be  fhort,  but  very  ftiff,  not 
having  been  fuffered  to  grow  too  near  each 
other  in  a  clofe  and  well  fheltered  nurfery  5 
neither  fhould  any  of  them  ftand  more  than 
a  year  after  they  are  removed,  and  that 
if  pofiible,  ought  to  have  been  in  a  fituation 
nearly  as  open  as  the  place  they  are  intended 
for,  and  if  a  gentleman  had  a  piece  of  tole¬ 
rable  good  land  near  it,  he  would  find  an 
advantage  to  move  his  plants  there  for  one 
year ;  it  would  inure  them  to  the  climate, 
and  their  roots  would  not  fuffer  fo  much  in 
carriage  as  from  places  at  a  great  diftance. 

As  there  will  not  be  depth  of  foil  a- 
mongft  rocks  to  receive  long  tap-roots,  the 
plants  that  naturally  make  them  fhould 
have  them  cut  off  when  they  are  planted  in 
the  nurfery  :  but  in  the  taking  them  up  be¬ 
fore,  all  the  uppermofl:  roots  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  from  frofls,  fun,  or  drying  winds, 
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.id  trenches  fhould  be  made  in  the  nurfery 
to  receive  them  at  full  length,  not  differ¬ 
ing  them  to  be  crammed  up  on  a  heap  $ 
neither  fhould  any  of  their  ends  be  cut  off, 
for  thofe  fibres  are  what  the  plants  muft 
be  fupported  by  when  their  tap-roots  are 
taken  off.  Plants  that  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high  may  be  placed  in  the  nurfery, 

but  not  nearer  than  a  foot  of  each  other ; 

* 

for  ftanding  too  clofe,  or  weeds  being  dif¬ 
fered  to  grow  amongft  them  in  the  dim¬ 
mer,  would  render  them  improper  for  the 
fituation  they  are  to  be  moved  to. 

The  different  kinds  of  plants  make  the 
mod  agreeable  appearance  when  planted 
promifcuoufiy  ;  and  as  to  their  didance,  it 
cannot  poffibly  be  regular,  for  the  rocks 
will  not  admit  of  it ;  but  the  places  that 
will  receive  them,  mud  be  examined  before 
the  burning  of  the  vegetables  that  grow 
there  :  and  fome  time  before  planting,  let 
holes  be  made  in  thofe  places  fo  deep  (if  it 
is  poffible)  as  the  roots  may  be  covered 
four  inches  with  earth,  for  that  will  be 
the  only  thing  they  can  have  to  keep  them 
fteady,  as  there  cannot  any  dakes  be  fixed 
to  tie  them  tp, 

’ . '  Thf 
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The  heft  time  for  planting  in  bleak  fi- 
tuations,  is  as  late  in  the  fpring  as  it  can 
poffibly  be  done  with  fafety  5  for  in  April 
it  may  reafonabiy  be  expedted  that  the  moil 
ftormy  weather  is  over,  and  any  of  thofe 
kinds  of  trees  that  I  mention,  may  fafely 
be  replanted  in  any  part  of  that  month,  if 
they  be  in  a  nurfery  near  the  place  intend¬ 
ed  for  them  ;  for  in  fhort  carriage  their 
roots  may  be  preferved  moift,  and  their 
buds  (that  will  be  fwelied)  will  be  lefs  li¬ 
able  to  be  broke  off,  than  they  would  by 
being  brought  from  places  at  a  great  di- 
ftance. 

If  the  rock  be  not  any  more  than  three 
inches  below  the  furface,  or  if  it  be  but 
two,  I  would  choofe  to  plant  upon  it,  ra¬ 
ther  than  lay  earth  under  the  trees,  and 
have  not  enough  to  make  them  faft  with 
above  :  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  they  are  the  leaft  depth  in  the 
ground,  the  higher  mu  ft  the  hill  be  made 
upon  their  roots,  even  fo  much  as  to  make 
the  covering  four  inches  thick  at  the  leaft ; 
their  roots  ftiould  be  extended  to  the  full 
length  before  any  earth  is  put  upon  them, 
and  after  they  are  covered,  let  the  earth 
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be  trod  firm  upon  them  ;  but  in  the  time 
of  covering  do  not  move  them  up  and 
down,  for  that  would  only  draw  the  roots 
upon  each  other. 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  they  muft 
frequently  be  obferved,  and  the  earth  made 
faft  to  them,  as  it  is  poffible  fome  plants 
may  be  loofened  with  the  winds ;  but  after 
that  the  living  ones  will  have  made  new 
roots  that  will  hold  them  fteaay  the  grafs 
or  weeds  muft  be  taken  away  from  them 
if  any  chance  to  grow ;  for  they  ought  to 
have  all  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air  that 
is  poffible,  to  give  them  ftrength,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  refill;  the  winters 
ftorms. 

The  cutting  off  of  tap-roots  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  leffen  the  vigour  of  plants,  but  there 
is  a  neceffity  of  doing  it,  where  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  foil  to  receive  them  $  and 
when  it  is  done  a  year  before  they  are 
planted  upon  rocks,  their  horizontals  will 
be  more  in  number  than  before,  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  fupport  them ;  fuch  kinds  of 
plants  that  generally  make  taps  will  natu¬ 
rally  form  new  ones,  and  if  there  be  not 
depth  of  foil  dire&ly  under  them,,  they  will 

extend 
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extend  themfelves  upon  the  furface  of  the 
rocks,  ’till  they  meet  with  cavities  that  will 
admit  of  them  downwards.  I  have  obferv- 
ed  this  by  trees  of  various  kinds  and  fizes, 
that  I  have  feen  taken  out  of  fuch  fituations ; 
I  have  taken  notice  that  the  oak  and  Spanifti 
chefnut  profper  the  beft,  when  their  tap¬ 
roots  meet  with  no  interruptions ;  for 
in  a  great  depth  of  earth  (that  is  otherwife 
agreeable)  I  have  frequently  feen  much 
larger  trees  than  upon  rocks  of  hard  ftone  5 
there  is  one  kind  of  elm  does  the  like,  for 
it  naturally  makes  tap-roots,  but  there  are 
others  that  do  not;  and  will  make  large 
trees  upon  rocks,  and  the  former  will  do 
the  like  if  grafted  upon  the  latter. 

There  are  feven  or  more  diftindt  kinds 
of  elms,  yet  I  do  not  know  their  proper 
names.  I  have  heard  fome  people  call  the 
upright  Englifh  elm,  that  is  moft  common 
about  London,  the  witch-elm ;  but  Mr 
Cook  called  another  kind  by  that  name, 
and  gave  an  account  of  one  being  immenfely 
.  large  in  Sir  Walter  Paget’s  park ;  I  have 
heard  many  other  gentlemen  call  this  latter 
kind  the  fame  as  Mr  Cook  did,  but  there 
is  g.  great  difference  betwixt  the  two  forts, 

both 
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both  in  their  leaves,  roots,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  growing  ;  the  latter  has  leaves  ex- 
treamly  large.,  and  very  rough,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour  ;  at  their  fir  ft  appearance  it  makes 
large  (hoots  but  not  extreamly  ftraight,  and 
when  they  rife  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
are  more  inclinable  to  fpread  than  grow 
upright ;  it  makes  great  plenty  of  extream 
good  roots,  and  will  grow  well  upon  rocks, 
or  ftony  dry  land  :  nay,  better  than  in  deep 
foils,  for  the*e  it  is  apt  to  be  top-heavy, 
and  it’s  branches  turn  downwards :  it  is  this 
fort  that  the  former  will  take  well  upon, 
by  budding  or  grafting,  and  grow  much  bet¬ 
ter  after  upon  rocks,  than  if  it  had  roots  of 
it’s  own  kind,  for  they  are  never  many  of 
them,  neither  are  they  well  furnifhed  with 
fibres,  but  there  generally  is  one  ftrong 
tap-root  to  them  -y  this  tree  grows  as  much 
upright  as  any  kind  of  elm,  and  it’s  leaves 
are  more  ornamental,  by  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  firft  in  the  fpring,  and  remaining 
on  the  tree  lateft  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the 
timber  is  valuable  for  naves  of  carriages, 
or  boring  for  water-works  pipes,  and  for 
feveral  other  ufes  when  fa  wed  into  planks. 
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There  are  other  kinds  as  good  for  ufe, 
and  will  grow  well  upon  rocks  without  be¬ 
ing  grafted  ;  the  one  is  called  by  fome  the 
black-budded  Spanilh  elm,  it’s  leaves  are 
large,  but  not  fo  nearly  round  as  the  kind 
I  mentioned  for  grafting  upon,  but  it  does 
not  put  them  out  early ;  it’s  rind  is  imooth 
and  of  a  fiiver  colour  5  it  makes  plenty  of 
good  roots,  and  grows  tolerably  ftraight, 
though  not  quite  fo  regular  in  it’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  collateral  branches  as  the  upright  elm. 

There  is  another  kind  1  think  as  much, 
or  more  valuable,  though  I  have  not  feen 
it  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  it  is 
in  the  North,  and  I  have  planted  it  upon 
mountains  with  good  fuccefs,  and  even  where 
there  was  a  rock  near  the  furface ;  the 
leaves  of  this  kind  much  refemble  thofe  of 
the  hornbeam  in  fhape  though  larger,  it  is 
very  late  before  they  put  out,  and  are  filed 
pretty  early  in  the  autumn  :  it  grows  very 
upright,  the  rinds  of  the  young  branches 
are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  full  of  col¬ 
laterals  placed  regular  on  their  oppofite  (ides. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  elms  grow 
upon  rocks  and  mountains,  but  the  kinds  I 
have  mentioned  1  give  the  preference  to. 
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The  beech,  filver  fir*  and  larch,  are  all 
inclinable  to  make  tap-roots,  yet  I  have 
feen  them  profper  very  well  upon  rocks, 
that  were  not  of  the  ftrongeft  fort* 

The  Scotch  and  fpruce  firs,  afh,  fyca- 
more,  birch,  black  poplar,  fallows,  &c.  will 
profper  upon  rocks  where  the  foil  is  thin. 

There  will  be  a  neceffity  of  thinning 
thefe  plantations,  but  as  there  cannot  rea~ 
fonably  be  expefted  upon  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains  any  great  number  of  poles,  that  are 
either  fit  for  hoops  or  hop-poles,  therefore 
the  thinning  of  fuch  plantations  fhould  be 
done  in  a  different  manner  to  thofe  where 
poles  are  in  great  perfection  ;  the  advantage 
that  will  arife  from  the  wood  cut  cannot  be 
much,  for  it  will  only  be  fit  for  fuel  s 
but  taking  fome  down  may  be  of  great  be¬ 
nefit  to  thofe  left  growing;  for  a  fine  ftraight 
tree  may  pofiibly  be  galled  by  the  winds* 
beating  it’s  top  and  others  together  :  and  if 
an  oak,  that  is  likely  to  make  a  good  tree, 
be  the  greateft  fufferer  by  being  over-head-^ 
ed  by  one  of  another  kind,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  preferved,  for  oaks  defer ve  the  pre¬ 
ference  before  any  of  the  others  ;  though 
for  the  fake  of  variety  of  colours,  tome  of 

all 
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all  the  kinds  that  were  planted  ought  to 
be  left  promifcuoufly,  though  thinned  at 
various  times. 

If  the  branches  of  either  white  or  black 
thorns  be  obferved  to  gall  a  fine  tree,  let 
them  be  cut  off ;  but  many  thorns  ought 
to  be  preferved  that  are  not  prejudicial,  for 
many  a  noble  oak  has  been  guarded  by 
them  in  it’s  youth,  from  both  ftorms  and 
cattle :  and  wherever  there  are  large  thorns 
in  a  wood  that  has  oaks  growing  in  it,  they 
caufe  a  fucceflion  by  young  ones  growing 
amongft  them,  notwithftanding  there  may 
be  cattle  fuffered  to  graze  upon  the  land. 

The  propereft  feafon  for  thinning  thefe 
kinds  of  woods  is  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  and  beginning  of  May,  for  then  it 
may  reafonably  be  imagined,  that  the 
great  winds  are  over  for  that  fpring ;  and 
fhelter  will  not  be  fo  much  required  'till 
the  next  autumn. 

At  the  time  of  .thinning,  a  little  proper 
pruning  would  be  of  fervice  to  the  trees 
remaining ;  for  in  high  lituations,  mo  ft 
young  trees  lean  to  the  eaft,  or  fouth-eaft, 
by  being  drove  that  way  by  winds  from 
the  oppolite  points  >  and  they  generally 

have 
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have  the  greateft  number  of  ftrong  branches 
upon  thofe  tides ;  fome  of  the  largeft  that 
grow  near  the  top  ought  to  be  taken  off ; 
it  will  not  only  leffen  the  weight  that  was 
part  of  the  caufe  of  the  trees  leaning,  but 
after  that,  the  branches  on  the  other  fide, 
and  the  leading  one,  will  increafe  fafter 
both  in  bulk  and  length. 

When  firs  are  very  ftiff  and  ftrong, 
and  do  not  advance  much  in  height,  the 
upper  buds  fhould  part  be  taken  off  in  April, 
leaving  only  five  of  the  largeft. 

If  oaks,  chefnuts,  beech,  or  any  tree 
(that  is  not  an  ever-green)  be  crooked, 
make  incifions  through  the  rind  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  from  one  end  of  the 
hollow  part  to  the  other ;  it  will  occafion 
the  tree  to  increafe  in  bulk  more  in  thofe 
parts  than  the  others;  by  this  method  I 
have  known  trees  that  were  very  much  . 
crooked  become  ftraight. 
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